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Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 








The Metropolitan Looks Ahead 


HE METROPOLITAN MuseEvM, sitting with outmoded dig- 
nity like a mauve decade dowager in the early eighties 
Fifth Avenue, is fully conscious of its position as one of 
world’s five greatest art museums. And this position, 
der the aggressive directorship of Francis Taylor, the Met- 
ppolitan intends to hold in the post-war world. This, one 
mses from the ambitious plans, just announced, designed to 
ympletely reorganize its interior and finance new buildings 
r expanded activities. Under the new arrangements, as out- 
ined by the president, William Church Osborn, the Metro- 
glitan will not be just one museum, but five semi-autono- 
ous museums, each with a separate street entrance. Costing 
the millions, it is a plan worthy of the administrative 
genius of Francis Taylor, who came out of Worcester to 
jide the Metropolitan in its transitional period. 
' To quote the director: “The Metropolitan Museum, which 
las reached such proportions that no normal human being 
nm be expected to digest the whole in a single visit with any 
ssree of comfort or sanity, will become under the new 
heme a complex of museums united under one administra- 


” 


| Architects are now completing the post-war plans. The five 
huseums within a museum, dividing into convenient groups 
5,000 years of art covered in the great collections, will 
ike: the Museum of Ancient Art (covering the civilizations of 
gypt, the Near East, Greece and Rome); the Museum of 
riental Art (covering the cultures of Islam and the Far 
st) ; the Picture Gallery (which will be connected with the 
partments of the graphic arts) ; the Museum of Decorative 
s (covering the systematic evolution of art in Europe from 
oman times to the present day); and the Early American 
Wing (which will be moved to a new location adjacent to 
Whitney Wing and will be expanded to include contempo- 

ry American art). 


| The only disturbing note in this post-war dream is that it 
harks the end of the Whitney Museum of American Art as 
fe knew and loved it for so many years down on Tenth Street. 
ccording to the blueprints, a new wing to house the Whitney 
ollection (consolidated with the Metropolitan two years 
go) will be extended west from the south end of the present 
tilding and, with further additions, will fill out a block be- 
ond the museum. The Wing will be built, says the Tribune, 
with funds from the original gift in the Whitney estate. Those 
ho hoped that the Metropolitan trustees would leave the 
yhitney Museum as a separate branch, as they have the 
Hoisters, will have to accept the change. 
Adequate quarters for the Costume Institute, which was 
tently consolidated with the Metropolitan, will be con- 
ructed. Additional interior changes, modernization of elec- 
ical and heating equipment are planned. The reference li- 
ary, one of the most efficient and courteous sections of the 
resent sprawling institution, will gain in the reorganization. 
The cost of the interior changes will approximate $3,000,- 
0, and will be met partly by the museum and partly by 
New York City post-war program of public works. Fed- 
aid may also be obtained. Costs for the new buildings, 
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however, will run to “several million dollars,” and the Metro- 
politan plans an extensive public campaign to meet this need. 
“Under these circumstances,” writes Mr. Osborn, “the 
trustees must turn to that great public which in the past has 
so intelligently and heartily supported the museum both by ~ 


erdowment and by gifts. . . . We have every confidence that 
the public will join in completing our beautiful museum.” 

The Metropolitan has every reason and right to have con- 
fidence in the response of the public to such an appeal. One 
suggestion might be this: if the Metropolitan Museum would 
show more interest in the art of its own times, perhaps at the 
sacrifice of a few grandmother gowns or grandfather clocks, 
it would broaden greatly the scope of its support. Never be- 
fore, probably, have so many Americans been interested in 
contemporary art. We know some argue that only the past 
should be enshrined in a museum; it is the same kind of 
thinking that made the early automobile look like a horse- 
less carriage. Let us hope that all these wonderful new plans 
do not mean merely that the Metropolitan intends to weave 
a more beautiful cocoon about the glories of yesterday. 


* * * 


AMONG THE ARTISTS of New York there is talk of revolt 
against the dual jury system which will be applied to the 
coming Pepsi-Cola Competition, dual meaning separate juries 
to judge the “traditional” and the “modern” submissions. 
The artists object to labelling arbitrarily a given work of art 
“traditional” or “modern,” rather than just plain art. Instead 
of boycotting this valuable exhibition, these artists should 
take the wiser course of reading the regulations again. They 
may submit their paintings without designating either jury; 
in that case their work will be judged by all the jurors sit- 
ting as a group, just as in any exhibition. In any case, this 
jury cannot do any worse job than last year’s entry judges. 
Of course, the best jury would be one composed of five active 
art writers. Often we wonder why exhibition directors persist 
in naming artists on their juries when it is so obvious that 
most artists make bad jurors, perhaps because the artist must 
be self-centered to a greater degree than ordinary mortals. 


* * * 


THE OTHER EVENING I listened to another of those radio 
art talks, delivered by speakers who probably know all about 
art but nothing about radio technique. It was all painfully 
boring, even though the exhibition under discussion happened 
to be one of the most exciting on 57th Street. I am almost 
convinced that these informal radio interviews, amateurishly 
presented and always with an undertow of condescension 
toward the great uninitiated masses, do art appreciation more 
harm than good. When will the radio stations accept art as 
an important cultural program, worthy of serious rehearsal ? 
Someday, yet, we may hear an art program, edited by art 
authorities but delivered by professional radio speakers. Art 
just is not as boring as it has appeared on the radio, par- 
ticularly when two speakers breathlessly interrupt each other 
about the abstract nuances of some paint passages in a pic- 
ture which the public can never hope to view. It’s a lot like 
shop-talk at a baptism. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—— 


Appreciates the Abstract 


Sir: In looking over the much heralded 
Pepsi-Cola calendar of 1945 I noticed how 
remarkably vivacious the prints showed 
up. Another thing brought to my attention 
was how the “abstract” picture of S. Davis 
stacked up against its more literal con- 
temporaries. In some way or other it 
seemed more “right.” It also proved how 
adequate this form of painting is in ex- 
pressing modern ideas. And the Pepsi-Cola 
idea of using real modern art and not 
commercial art is certainly a good one. 

Incidentally, your magazine never uses 
modern so-called abstract pictures on its 
cover. Why not? How about printing some 
of our good men whose works are never 
seen on covers but only between them? 

The Pepsi-Cola Company and the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America are prob- 
ably the first two organizations on record 
to use “abstract” art without watering it 
down. Hail conquering heroes! 

—JOHN W. WILLIS, New York. 


Ep.: Once we had a Picasso on the 
DIGEST cover. Several readers ceased to 
be subscribers. 


Just What She Feared 


Sm: It might amuse you to know that 
Evelyn Marie Stuart’s quib in the Jan. 15 
issue, in spite of the condemnation of “the 
allegedly professional modernists” had just 
the effect she feared when I read it in the 
assembly room of the Silver Hill Sani- 
tarium; I had a considerable influx of 
pupils who had never “drawn a line be- 
fore.” However, I want to tell you how 
much I look forward to each issue of the 
Dicest—it keeps me well posted on events 
in the art world and I especially enjoy 
your down-to-earth editorials. A friend 
who also subscribes tells me she is in- 
variably late for work the morning the 
DIGEST arrives. 

—GaIL Symon, Norwalk, Conn. 


Seconds Belmont 
Sm: I. J. Belmont’s book The Modern 
Dilemma in Art is lucid and entertaining 
in its descriptions of claptrap in the 
art world. As spiritual advisor to the art 
world I can urge my flock to read it like 
a catechism. It will save them and theirs 
from infant damnation. Most admirably it 
champions the cause I wrote about in your 
esteemed columns on Sept. 1, 1943. There 
is one power that baffles the intriguing 
Machiavellis of the art world, and that is 
the Church, which knows all their tricks, 
and is the only thing they fear. Belmont 
and I are right on their tails now, and 
it won’t be long before the sparrows will 
hear something, or feel a load of salt on 
their tails, that will be as weighty as the 
revelations of St. Francis, my admired 
patron. 
—Fra ANGELO BOMBERTO, LOwell, Mass. 


Liked the Modern Viewpoint 
Str: I found Ralph M. Pearson’s article 
on “A Modern Viewpoint” in the last issue 
most interesting and will look forward to 
the coming issues in which he will appear. 
The DIGEST is so well designed with taste, 
dignity and interest that it is a pleasure 

to read and show to others. 
—MarIe ADA KREmMP, New York. 


Wants More Print News 
Smr: Why can’t we have a little more 

space devoted to prints? 
—H. L. DOoLirr.e, Pasadena. 
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1942: 


HENRY MatTTson. Jennie Sesnan Medal 


Progressive Trend Distinguishes Pennsylvania Academy Annual 


PHILADELPHIA: The one hundred and 
fortieth annual exhibition of the Penn- 
ylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, on 
view until Feb. 25, is as stimulating a 
show as has been seen at the Academy 
within recent memory. 

The overall trend is essentially mod- 
en, and by and large the standards are 
high among the 305 exhibits. This pro- 
gressive spirit can be credited in large 
measure, at least locally, to the great 
influence of Philadelphia’s Arthur B. 
Carles on the younger painters. 

The prize winners include Abraham 


Rattner whose brilliant semi-abstract 
Kiosk, painted in expertly balanced 
blues, greens and reds, well merited 
the coveted Temple medal it received, 
while the intellectual and fugue-like 
Ultra Marine composition by Stuart 
Davis was awarded the J. Henry Scheidt 
Memorial prize. 

Other prize winning paintings are: a 
well planned, vigorous landscape titled, 
Captain Charlie and the Hawk’s Nest, 
by Catherine Grant, awarded the Mary 
Smith prize; a richly painted and sensi- 
tive portrait, Tola, by Sigmund Menkes, 


Ultra-Marine: Stuart Davis. Scheidt Memorial Prize 


February 1, 1945 


yl 


Rat hh 


awarded the Carol H. Beck prize; 1942, 
a dramatic seascape of the war by 
Henry Mattson, awarded the Jennie Ses- 
nan medal, while the Walter Lippincott 
prize went to Eugene Speicher’s por- 
trait, Red Moore, Hunter (see June, 
1939, DIGEST). 

In the sculpture rotunda, the: heroic 
Rachmaninoff by Jose de Creeft, 
awarded the Widener Memorial medal, 
is breathtakingly powerful and without 
doubt one of the great portraits of our 
time (see Dec. 1, 1943, DicesT). Oronzio 
Maldarelli’s Mare and Foal, massively 
graceful with its forms, is a worthy 
choice for honorable mention. 

While on the subject of sculpture, I 
would call attention to the following: 

Zadkine’s intense study of claustra- 
phobia, France Imprisoned. The undu- 
lating movement of Girl with a Pretty 
Face by Hugo Robus. The economy and 
emotional content of Ben-Shmuel’s Job. 
The texture and design of Bird’s Nest, 
Chaim Gross’ semi-abstract wood carv- 
ing. The spirituality of Jean de Marco’s 
St. Francis. The simplicity and solidity 
of Zorach’s Lament. The modeling of 
Harry Rosin’s Garden Figure. The hu- 
mor of Fool No. Two by William Steig 
and Ceramic Dog by Carl] Walters. 

Returning to painting, the abstract 
and semi-abstract Torchbearers who 
produced superior examples in their own 
particular field were: John Marin, Ar- 
thur B. Carles, Rawlston Crawford, G. 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Lert: William 
James by Ho- 
garth. Worces- 
ter Art Mu- 
seum. 


RIGHT: Mrs. 
Henshaw by 
Copley. Muse- 
um of Art, 
Providence. 


Old and New England Painting Contrasted 


A SPECIAL ACT of the Rhode Island 
Legislature was passed and signed by 
the governor just in time to transport 
the enormous (90 x 60 inches) Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of George Washington 
to the Museum of Art of the Rhode 
Island School of Design: for the opening 
of the Old and New England exhibition. 
This is the first time this famous paint- 
ing has left the State House since it 
was delivered to Providence by sloop 
in 1801. Local betting was lively that 
it wouldn’t leave this time, but “art for 
bonds” proved a magic key, and it ar- 
rived, with an appropriate armed guard, 
to put the finishing touches on one of 
the most ambitious, and certainly the 
most provocative exhibition undertaken 
anywhere in several years. 

This exhibition, which compares Eng- 
lish and New England paintings exe- 
cuted between 1670 and 1835, has such 


multiple interest that it is worth going 
to considerable trouble to see. Its chief 
reason for being is patriotic. Reginald 
Pirnie, State Director of the Rhode 
Island War Finance Committee, was 
able to announce at the opening cere- 
monies on January 19 that it was re- 
sponsible for the sale of $1,333,650 in 
war bonds, and before the week was 
out the figure had jumped almost an- 
other quarter of a million dollars. But 
bond buyers have seldom, if ever, en- 
joyed better art as a reward for their 
purchases, with a lavish amount of 
historical and intellectual stimulation 
thrown in, 


Director Gordon Washburn and his 
staff worked for seven months assemb- 
ling the 103 paintings from many pri- 
vate and museum collections. The fin- 
ished product proves first and incon- 
trovertably that we had a strong, flavor- 


Lert: Dr. Ben- 
jamin Water- 
house by Stu- 
art. Redwood 
Library and 
Atheneum. 


RIGHT: Self 
Portrait by 
Feke. Reverend 
Henry Wilder 
Foote. 


ful native art as early as Colonial times, 
and one of which we may well be 
proud. 

In sometimes strikingly bold patterns, 
our early portraitists conveyed the 
strength of character of rugged inédi- 
vidualists, beside whom the English 
beauties and beaux all too often look 
pretty vapid. The American paintings 
reveal people—of distinct and some. 
times uncompromising personality. (The 
determined mouths and chins, and the 
direct gaze of the female contingent 
make one wonder that we didn’t have 
women’s suffrage a hundred and fifty 
years before we did.) The English paint- 
ings—with the exception of those by 
Hogarth, who is much closer in spirit 
to the Yankee than to his own kinsmen 

reveal an idealized version of a strata 
of society and mode of life. 

All of the interesting comparisons are 
not confined to the British and Ameri- 
can ones. Nine canvases by Gilbert 
Stuart trace his development over 4 


: 
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lish paint- 
those by 
in spirit 
n kinsmen 
of a strata 


nt over 4 


period of 55 years—from the rather flat- 
ly painted, very interesting portrait of 
Francis Malbone and his younger broth- 
er, Saunders Malbone, executed between 
the artist’s fifteenth and seventeenth 
years, to a portrait of George Wash- 
ington (Atheneum type, lent by the 
Walters Art Gallery), painted three 
years before his death. In between is a 
variety of styles, Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house and the incomparable Mrs. Rich- 
ard Yates from the National Gallery 
being particularly rewarding. Several 
portraits from his London period show 
strong British influence, which, fortun- 
ately, didn’t prevail in too strong a 
form. 

John Singleton Copley, too, is given 
a full showing with eleven canvases, a 
good part of which are magnificent ex- 
amples of his early work, before he lost 
his artistic identity in a fashionable 
career in England. American painters 
of the period did splendidly in their own 
environment, and consistently less well 
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Lert: The Red 
Boy by Law- 
rence. Family 
of C. F. Wil- 
liams. 


RIGHT: Mrs. 
William Taylor 
and Her Son 
by Earl. Al- 
bright Art Gal- 
lery. 


when they tried to copy and compete 
with the British. 

The high spots of the exhibition for 
us, however, were found in the work 
of Robert Feke, Ralph Earl, and the 
little or unknown Colonial artists. Four 
paintings by Feke in one place are noth- 
ing short of a bonanza, and each and 
every one of them is a joyful experience. 
The pert, pretty but ever-so-competent 
Pamela Andrews; the Reverend John 
Callender, whose benign spirituality lit- 
erally glows from the canvas; the love- 
ly Mrs. Joseph Wanton, and a fine self 
portrait reveal this exquisitely sensitive 
artist at show-stealing stature. 

Earl’s serious and responsible young 
mothers with their children are finely 
arranged and beautifully painted in 
their best satins and velvets, but ap- 
purtenances play a secondary role to 
the character of the sitters. We have 
been plagued with a persistent thought 
that Mrs. Anne Pollard, painted at the 
age of 103 by a forgotten limner, might, 


LEFT : Reverend 
Samuel Buell 
by Unknown 
American. L. I. 
Historical So- 
ciety. 


Ricut: Bre. 
Elliott by 
Gainsborough. 
Duveen Bros. 


if the Time Machine were put in re- 
verse, come to be authenticated as the 
masterpiece of Picasso’s as yet unborn 
Brown Period. Other canvases that stick 
in the consciousness, not to let go, are 
the Reverend Samuel Buell (can some- 
one tell why he conjures an automatic 
association with Harvey, the invisible 
rabbit?), and the utterly charming lit- 
tle Henry Gibbs, both by unknown 
painters. 

There are 38 canvases from Britain’s 
Golden Age, representing a large part 
of the best artists of the time: Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Hoppner, Lawrence, 
Raeburn, Romney, Richardson, Kneller, 
Highmore, Hogarth, Devis and others. 
Although, as in the American selection, 
most are portraits (then the favored 
subject on both sides of the Atlantic), 
a notable exception is Gainborough’s 
large and well known landscape, The 
Harvest Wagon which was lent by the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. As Mr. Wash- 

[Please turn to page 27] 


























Mothers and Fathers Work Hard to Educate 
Their Children: JAcoB LAWRENCE (Watercolor) 


Negro Art Scores Without Double Standards 


AN EXHIBITION of the work of forty- 
three contemporary American Negro 
painters and sculptors titled, The Negro 
Artist Comes of Age, is currently being 
held at the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art as a tribute to the creative 
contributions of that race. 


The men who planned and staged this 
show were determined that no double 
standards be involved in their selections. 
Only such work as could compete on 
an equal footing with any produced in 
this country, regardless of color, was 
considered, This decision should go far 
in doing away with the patronizing at- 
titude that has so often marked the 
public’s approach to Negro art. There 
is, in fact, no room for condescension 
on anyone’s part where the Negro and 
his creative instincts are involved. One 
of the foundation stones of modern art 
is indisputably African sculpture, upon 
which Picasso and Matisse, to name 
only two, built an entire wing of paint- 
ing. 

There has long been a tendency to 
date the Negro esthetically from his ar- 
rival in this country. This comes from 
associating him with the poignant folk 
music he created out of the toil and 
sorrow of the onerous days of slavery. 
He actually had brought from his na- 
tive land the heritage of a rich and 
ancient culture, plastically as well as 
musically. The creation of a song re- 
quires none of the equipment needed 
to paint or sculpt, so it was natural for 
him to turn to music. The fine arts had 
to wait for freedom and enlarged op- 
portunity to be realized. The feeling 
for colors never died. It found expres- 
sion in the things he surrounded him- 
self with, as well as in the costumes he 
wore. Today he stands shoulder to 
shoulder with his formerly more privi- 
leged fellow Americans in the field of 
art and has something very definitely 
his own to add. 

Cliff Bradt, reviewing the exhibition 
for the Knickerbocker News of Albany, 
neatly co-relates this art with music. 
“These painters have used color as their 
contemporaries in music use tone—right 
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in the key and dead on pitch, arranged 
in harmonious chords, broken into tin- 
kling sequences or with full sonority.” 

Allan Freelon, for many years an art 
educator in the public school system 
of Philadelphia; Jacob Lawrence, re- 
cently an exhibitor at the Museum of 
Modern Art, somehow managing to 
paint in the scant time left him by his 
duties as a Coast Guard; and Horace 
Pippin, well represented in many of 
our major museums and collections, are 
included in the show, Other exhibitors 
are: Richmond Barthé, Selma Burke, 
Claude Clark, Eldzier Corter, Joseph 
Delaney, Rex Goreleigh, Palmer Hay- 
den, Lois Jones, Norman Lewis, James 
Porter, John Wilson and Hale Woodruff. 

The introduction to the catalogue, 


Mother and Child: JOHN WILSON 



























written by the museum’s director J, D. 
Hatch, Jr., tells of the financial aig 
given this effort by the Carnegie Cop. 
poration of New York and the Phelps 
Stokes Fund. There is also a tribute 
to the untiring efforts of the Harmon 
Foundation of New York over a perigg 
of fifteen years to promote the talents 
of these artists of America through a 
series of annual exhibitions. 


—BEN Wotr. 


Me 


It Was a Dud 


Heir of the Bomb Shell Group, the 
League of Present Day Artists was e. 
tablished to encourage new trends jn 
painting. Their 4th Annual, just closed 
at the Chapellier Gallery, should en. 
courage few and will certainly do little 
towards “creating a collective need for 
art,” which is one of the aims of the 
group set forth in the catalogue. 

The League, the catalogue also states, 
is “an association of creative worker 
who are exponents of various tenden- 
cies in the visual arts.” As exponents, 
or those who “explain or expound,” the 
exhibitors did not do so well, possibly 
because they had very little to explain. 
With the exception of a few original 
pictures and sculptures most of the ex. 
hibits revealed a startling ineptness 
even in the adaptation of other people's 
ideas. 

Probably the largest group of deriva- 
tive exhibitors clustered about that elu- 
sive star, childlike spontaneity—with 
Rose Klous, Maria Norman, Bea Weller 
and Isidora Newman the leading con- 
scious or natural primitives. 

Other second-hand tendencies were 
exhibited by Job Goodman in two deco- 
rated portraits, both adaptations of 
Mexican folk art with a soupcon of 
Matisse; Gus Goertz in two miscarried 
Picassos; Minnie Belle Hutchinson who 
showed abstract interpretations of mu- 
sic; Leo Quanchi who violently exposed 
his models to reveal their crudity, and 
Fernando Martinez who showed two 
works in that new exercising medium, 
constructions. 

Among the more successful exhibits 
were works by David Atkins, Vera} 
Andrus, C. B. Ross, Estel Novic, Fred 
Buchholz, Gertrude Nason, Margaret 
Mullin, Ruth Starr Rose, Ruth Brall 
and Janet Gould.—J. K. R. 

















































Given by Vincent Price 


The City Art Museum, St. Louis, at- 
nounces the receipt of a painting, The 
Defenders by William Gropper. The pit- 
ture is a gift of Vincent Price, popular 
stage and screen actor. A former St 
Louisan, Price is himself a sculptor and 
painter and together with another 
movie actor is co-owner of a Beverly 
Hills art gallery. Presented while Price 
was visiting St. Louis to attend the 
50th wedding anniversary of his parent, 
the painting was given as an expre 
sion of his esteem for the St. Louis Mt 
seum in which much of his youth wa 
spent. 

The Defenders is one of a forcefw i) 
series of war paintings by artist-satirist 
Gropper, who is already represem 
in the museum’s permanent collection by 
Art Patrons, purchased for the gallety 
last year from the 37th Annual Exhi- 
bition of American Paintings. 
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sal | Memorial to Ullman 

ng Cor. A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of the work of 

: oan Paul Uliman, now on view at the Wil- 
u 


H denstein Galleries, is an extremely 
armon f poignant one. For in viewing his work 
& Period f the poetic, modest nature of the man is 
® talents]. clearly revealed that it heightens 
rough aff the tragedy of his recent death in ac- 
tion. He was born in France and had 

Wotr. | been living in Connecticut when the war 
came and he joined the American Field 
Service. In 1943 he volunteered for con- 
fidential work of extreme danger for 
which he was especially fitted by his 
intimate knowledge of France and his 
joyalties both to France and America. 
His final assignment in April, 1944, 
proved to be his final mission. Little is 
actually known of his months behind 
enemy lines, but, that little reveals that 
Ullman trained a group of French un- 
derground fighters and that they suc- 
cessfully accomplished the work as- 
signed them. 

On August 25th, still operating be- 
| hind German lines, he and many of 
ponents, his group were trapped near the Swiss 
und, the border. None was taken prisoner, none 
er was killed, but Paul Ullman died of 
. explain. | wounds in the hospital to which he had 

original] been secretly carried. Hence news of his 
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heroic death was long delayed in trans- 
mission. : 

In this exhibition, principally land- 
scapes in oil, etchings and drawings, the 
fine perception, the candor and unas- 
suming character of Ullman are as ap- 
parent as are his gifts as an artist. The 
vigor of his delicate line, the rejection 
of all but the essentials of his designs, 
the subtle modulations of color notes 





Arranging Her Hair: EILSHEMIUS 


Nudes by Eilshemius, the Late Mahatma 


PAINTINGS OF NUDES by Louis Eilshem- 
ius, at the Valentine Gallery, rather 
dispel the idyllic charm and lyric note 
of his landscapes previously shown here, 
for in all but a few instances, it is the 
overwhelming vitality and realism of 
these figures that make impression. 
Most of these nymphs are of a hardy 


cies Werth afoct a remarkably individual charac- T2C® scarcely seductive or romantic, 
two deco-I ter in all his work. Some of the smal] ut undeniably vital. y 

ations Off canvases of France attain an actual At the outset, it should be stated that 
oupcon of} monumentality of design in their ex- this reviewer has previously been de- 
noe panse of sky and their exquisite right- finitely allergic to nudes by Eilshemius. 


ness of relations in the details of the 


So often in a charming woodland scene, 








ns of mu} scene. they have appeared to be merely added 
ly exposed Moreover, his canvases possess a fine- as an afterthought, like a collage ap- 
udity, and ly-realized sense of substance, whether plied to a landscape canvas without any 
owed i [Please turn to page 33] real relevance to it. But this large ex- 
y medium, 
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hibition brings a clearer perception of 
their significance. They are, at least in 
the canvases shown here, not so much 
embellishments of a scene as-an actual 
part of it, sharers in the natural forces 
by which they are surrounded. Whether 
naiad, dryad, oread, or any form of 
nymph, they dominate the landscape in 
which they are placed—it is their ter- 
rain and they govern it. 

To people who prefer paintings of 
nudes to be sylphlike, possessed of sen- 
suous charm, such heavy figures as 
those of The Stream, Lady of the Lake, 
or the figure wading out of the shallows 
at the water’s edge in The Sea, striding 
towards the spectator, may be distress- 
ing. Yet however hard to take at first 
viewing, the soundness of their model- 
ing, the veracity of their bodily gesture 
must be conceded. Moreover, feminine 
allure and practical emaciation have not 
always been considered synonymous. in 
art. Diirer would greatly admire these 
sturdy forms—and how about Rubens? 

Probably, to make it a little more dif- 
ficult to the tender minded, the artist 
frequently adds details at variance with 
the main theme—Offering to Pan de- 
picts one nymph loyally placing a 
wreath on the sylvan god’s statue, while 
another nymph capriciously turns her 
back to the whole proceeding in bored 
indifference; or in The Bather, where 
a charming figure is seated on a rock 
in a romantic scene, at a short distance 
from her a weedy little creature is wad- 
ing in the stream as though deliber- 
ately intent on destroying the atmos- 
phere of fantasy. 

It must be added, that there are sev- 
eral canvases where beauty of sky, 
woods, water and graceful figures are 
congruously related in compelling har- 
mony—Nymphs of the Sunset, Nymphs 
in the Moonlight or Belles of India are 
delicate orchestrations of color, forms 
and contours into an eloquence of ex- 
pression. The exhibition will be on 
view until February 12. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 



























Near Beverly, Mass.: JOHN F. KENSETT 


Kensett Revalued in the Light of Today 


JOHN F. KENSETT, the 19th century 
artist whose paintings are now being 
shown at the Harry Shaw Newman Gal- 
lery, was acknowledged in his day to 
be one of the foremost American land- 
scape painters. Yet after his death in 
1872, his works fell into semi-oblivion; 
the last exhibition of them was held at 
the Metropolitan Museum in 1874. So 
the current one-man show of his land- 
scapes is important in bringing the work 
of an outstanding American to the at- 
tention of a contemporary world, hardly 
aware of his existence. 

It is not difficult to account for the 
neglect of Kensett’s work. Fashions in 
art change; the American landscape 
painters so popular in the earlier part 
of the 19th century began to be out- 
moded in the latter part of that cen- 
tury through the pressure of dealers 
(aided by returning artists) anxious to 
establish European works, particularly 
French painting. The hardly-formulated 
public taste in art yielded to these pres- 


sures and the supremacy of foreign 
work was tacitly, at least, conceded. 

Kensett’s work has also suffered from 
the indiscriminate grouping of all the 
early landscape painters under the egis 
of Hudson River or White Mountain 
Schools, which tended to obscure the 
character of individual work. There was, 
of course, no “School,” only a common 
delight in escaping the tradition of por- 
traiture and in painting together the 
scenes of the Hudson or Catskills. Cer- 
tainly, nothing could be further from 
the moral allegories of Thomas Cole, 
or from the panoramic fantasies of 
Frederick Church than the sober real- 
ism of Kensett’s canvases. 

Like Asher B. Durand, Kensett began 
his career as an engraver, but aban- 
doned engraving for painting after a 
successful exhibition of some of his can- 
vases in London. For Kensett, like the 
majority of early American artists, 
studied and travelled in Europe, re- 
maining there for seven years, Yet he 


A long overlooked, and all but forgotten painting by Winslow Homer, Maine Coast, 
was recently unearthed and sold to the Wadsworth Atheneum through M. Knoedler 
and Co. (see reproduction below). At the time of Homer’s death, this 27 by 14 inch 
canvas which had been executed in the late ’80s, was in the artist’s studio. His 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Charles Homer, presented it to William Pettee, who, during 
his fifty-year association with the Knoedler Galleries, had formed a close friend- 
ship with the artist, acting for him on personal as well as business matters. Upon 
his death in 1928, Mr. Pettee bequeathed the painting to a friend, from whom it 
now comes. Its purchase by the Wadsworth Atheneum was made possible through 
the Sumner Fund, and it is an excellent addition to that museum’s collection. 








was never profoundly influenced by Ry. Ta 
ropean art, returning to his native lang 
as thoroughly American as he had been 
when he left it, turning with simplicity at th 
and affection to the painting of the ment 
American scene. tte 
Although, like Durand, he strove t¢, Gis 
set down faithfully his visual experi. int 
ence, he did not, like Durand, paint gj. head! 
rectly from nature, but made sketches, is. nc 
which he expanded in his study. He was 
a “pure” landscape painter, never intro. 
ducing figures or architectural detail to 
heighten the interest of his canvases, cifice 
In his absorption in his work, he ranged and 
the entire eastern section of the coun. Th 
try, painting woods, mountains, lakes yet | 
even the sea. wi 
Viewing this exhibition brings a re by 
alization that Kensett’s feeling for colo: pjg¢ 
and for form surpassed that of his con- soy ¢ 
temporaries, while his fine perception are ; 
penetrated the reality of the subject title: 
he depicted. If some of his canvases ap ~ Tg 
pear romantic, it is because the virgin yaw 
forest, the unspoiled countryside, the vers; 
mountain lake fringed by primeval trees art. 
possess in themselves a sensuous, ro- 1941 
mantic appeal. In his ability to realize g jet 
the exact character of the American t; 
scene and to convey it without a rhetor- erin; 
ical flourish he remains one of our great tion 
landscape painters. calle 
Niagara and the Rapids, looking down muc 
on the swirling jade-green waters to er y 
the distant placidity of the limpid river, ning 
is an unusual seizure of a much-painted was 
theme, while Whirlpool, Niagara reveals colo: 
the titanic force of the swirling water 4ove 
pent between high banks. Powerful, sim tion 
plified statement could hardly go fur This 
ther than in Near Beverly, Mass., witl > 
its piling up of palpably solid rocks ant 'shoy 
thrust of scanty foliage. the 
It is good to record that one prophe ‘the 
was “honored in his own country,” fe ‘hot. 
Kensett sold his pictures at excellen) ithe 
prices throughout his life. At his death\He 
the contents of his studio brought wha. mer 
was then a fabulous sum, nearly “me 
$138,000!—MARGARET BREUNING. ness 
eler 
of 1 
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Jacquez, Framer-Artist 


Albert Jacquez is a French artist - 
who came to this country many years 
ago and established a frame shop, L-) 
Atelier, in New York. His current show! The 
(through Feb. 17) consists of recent! 
watercolors painted during summer Va-' 
cationing in Maine. The paintings are 
fresh and bright, some literal, some 
more expressionistic. Jacquez believes 
that many artists—and tourists—do not 
realize the importance of the light 
houses they so glibly paint or look at, 
and so he created the picture, Bewaré,| 
which tells the complete story. ; 

As a framer, Jacquez is a pioneer i 
the use of plastics. Observing that con 
ventional frames are not suited to con 
temporary decorating schemes, Jacquez 
is working to create a modern period, 
frame. Many of the pictures on exhibi- 
tion are framed this way with varying 
results.—J. K. R. 





Make Mine a Mermaid 


It may be significant and a herald 
of the constantly widening horizon 
art that we received a telephone quety 
the other day requesting the name 
an “artistic tatooer.” The caller was 4 
lady of gentility who did not want the 
usual Bowery job. 
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ed ty Bs |Tam of Hawaii 


had been| pyg PAINTINGS of Reuben Tam on view 
Simplicity | 5 the Downtown Gallery are a refresh- 
if Of the ment from the over amount of subject 
tter and comment which prevails at 
strove t, Os season. Tam works subjectively to 
al experi. paint weather and elements concerning 
paint di- feadlands and the force of the sea. He 
sketches, js not a marine painter but an ex- 
y. He was ionist expressing elements rather 
ver intfo- than expressing himself. His paintings 
1 detail to ane animated and vigorous, not spe- 
Canvases. difically specified; their color is earthy 
he ranged and their mood is unearthly. 
the coun The titles of these oddly similar and 
ns, lakes yet individual conceptions have to do 
with geological conditions, conditioned 
ngs a re ty psychological responses, Crisis of 
for colo: place, Mountain Tremor, Flotsam, Hori- 
f his con- g9, Conditions and The Spirit of Place 
perception are some of them. And in all cases the 
e€ subject titles seem very apt. 
vases ap ~ Tam was born on the Island of Kauni, 
the virgin Yawaii, and graduated from the Uni- 
yside, the yersity of Hawaii where he majored in 
eval trees art. He has lived in New York since 
suOUS, TO- 1941. He writes well. I must quote from 
to realize g Jetter concerning his work: 
American “In my childhood, I went on ‘discov- 
a rhetor- ering’ and exploring trips. My imagina- 
our great tion conceived a companion which I 
; called ‘The Spirit of Place.’ ...I knew 
king down much inter-island travelling by a steam- 
waters to er which did its departing in the eve- 
npid river, ning, its arriving in early morning. I 
h-painted was conscious of the changing face and 
ra reveals color of land in relation to the distance 
ng watet tovered by the boat, and also in rela- 
erful, sim tion to the passage of night into day. 
y go fur This awareness became emotional.” 
[ass., wit!» Some pen and wash drawings are 
rocks an( ishown. Of these he says: “I sketched 
the sea from the edge of the cliffs and 
e prophe ‘the peaks from the shore. Took copious 
ntry,” fc ‘notes on the vegetation, the weather, 
excellent ithe atmosphere of the places I visited.” 
his death\He comments upon the “swift move- 
ght whe, nent” he noted in landscape and on the 
m, nearly “mood of imminent revision; the sharp- 
1G. ness of light rays and angularity of 
elements.” Tam is one of the few artists 
of my experience who paint what they 
nch artist 2 and are able to say what they paint. 
any years —MAuvupDE RILEY. 
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Pensive Mood: Louts RITMAN 


Reviewing Louis Ritman After 10 Years 


Louis RITMAN, whose work has been 
included in many national exhibitions, 
has not held a one-man showing for 
more than ten years. Therefore, there 
is extra interest in his present exhibi- 
tion at the Milch Galleries, which con- 
tains figure pieces with which the art- 
ist is usually concerned, as well as a 
departure in a number of landscapes 
and a group of watercolors. The figure 
subjects shown here possess the sound- 
ness of form and the decorative arrange- 
ment characteristic of Ritman’s work— 
yet concentrating on the figure without 
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confusion of elaborate decor. His ad- 
mirable brushwork and surety of touch 
are apparent in all the canvases; his 
ability to build up form with fluent 
rhythms invests his subjects with an 
easy, unposed grace. In particular, Girl 
with Braids, Girl in Striped Dress and 
My Model (previously appearing at Car- 
negie) are examples of the artist’s gift 
of simplified, yet striking arrangement 
and tact in use of color. It is a curi- 
ous fact that all these sitters look 
down; none of them raises her eyes to 
the beholder. 

A still life, Checkered Cloth, does, per- 
haps, give us a little too much for our 
money in its elaboration of detail. The 
bouquet of flowers is a handsome still 
life in itself, but is a little lost in its 
surrounding detail. Arrangement, an- 
other still life, compact, with nice give 
and take of forms, uses Picasso’s early 
motives, the guitar, the newspaper, the 
glass and crumpled cloth, but complete- 
ly escapes any cubistic formula or ab- 
straction of expression. Yet it allows 
each solid form to take its place in ef- 
fective spatial arrangement. 

The landscapes are colorful and inter- 
estingly composed. One of the most 
successful is Cherry Orchard, an autum- 
nal scene in which the bare boughs of 
the trees, the flashes of environing au- 
tumn coloring and the depth of the 
distant horizon all contribute to record 
convincingly the artist’s reaction. 

The watercolors impress one with 
their spontaneity and easy flow of 
brushwork, yet are held to sound color 
patterns. Two studies of nudes are espe- 
cially noteworthy in their vitality of 
gesture and firm modeling. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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The Terrace, Central Park: GirrorD BEAL 


Gifford Beal Reveals Continued Development 


GirrorD BEAL, in his current exhibi- 
tion of paintings and watercolors at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, seems to include 
all the subjects associated with his 
work—circus performers and circus 
horses, fishermen and coastal scenes, 
the gayly-costumed figures of pagean- 
try—but to approach each theme with 
freshness of invention. His brushwork 
is handled more freely than in previous 
showings, yet with greater surety of 
form. And while the majority of the 
canvases are small, there is an appre- 
ciable gain in breadth of design. 

Intensity of realistic statement and 
overtones of romantic expression have 
always invested this painter’s work with 
a provocative appeal. One of the larger 
canvases here, Gray Gale, with foaming 
breakers and wind-swept sea, stems 
from Homer in its stark realism and 
dynamic power. Terrace, Central Park, 
also possesses realistic fidelity, yet is 
so recast through the play of imagina- 
tion that it becomes a bit of enchant- 
ing decor. 

Beal’s interest in the spectacle of the 
circus has led him to paint many as- 
pects of its flashing color and animated 
movement, but none is more effective 
than Waiting for the Show in this 
group. Here one feels the note of tense 
expectancy in the throng of riders and 
elaborately dressed performers resolved 
into a gleaming mosaic of form and 
color, the glow of the big tent beyond 
falling on the taut figures and heighten- 
ing the emotional note. 

Two interesting portraits are in- 
cluded. One depicts sculptor Paul Man- 
ship in his atelier under a skylight in- 
tent on his work—a sculpture with 
which we are all familiar. The apparent 
intensity of the sculptor is so vividly 
conveyed that there is an impression 
of informality about the portrait, as 
though the artist had been caught off 
his guard without any rigor of. posing. 
The portrait of Barry Faulkner, a live- 
ly rendering of the artist seated at a 
piano, which he seems to regard with 
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a certain air of astonishment, is an ex- 
cellent likeness and a witty picture. 
In an exhibition reaching up to thirty 
items, it is impossible to comment on 
many excellent canvases that Beal has 
accomplished with his fine sense of 
space composition and unfailing flair 
for decorative arrangement, yet Circus 
Riders in Moonlight, Picnic, a loosely- 
woven tapestry of figures, and the 
engaging Sunday Afternoon, with the 
old horse and old Victoria clop-clopping 
through the park, must be noted. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Rose Churchill Watercolors 


A pleasing display of 30 recent water- 
colors by Rose Churchill were on view 
at the Argent Galleries this past fort- 
night. Miss Churchill has followed the 
well-trodden path of confirmed water- 
colorists—she has sat backstage at the 
circus, watched the lobster fishermen 
at work and she has felt the attraction 
of Mexico. In addition to capable paint- 
ing around these themes she has also 
done some interesting pictures of the 
South. 

Among our favorite paintings in the 
show are the striking Highnoon, Dizie, 
the strong Big Olive Tree and the vivid 
Dock Side. This exhibition is Miss 
Churchill’s first one-man show in three 
years.—J. K. R. 


Soldier Art Show Planned 


In order to stimulate interest in art 
as off-duty recreational activity, the 
War Department has announced a na- 
tional Army competition which will cul- 
minate in a Washington showing next 
July. Members of each Army post and 
hospital may send entries to their ser- 
vice command headquarters for regional 
exhibition, after which 30 works from 
each group will be chosen for the final 
contest at the National Gallery of Art. 
Awards in eight classes include prizes 
for oil paintings, sculpture and draw- 
ing in the various media. 





Velasco Rediscovered | Ed 


MExiIco, too, has taken advantage of 
the necessities of the war years to re. 
discover, re-evaluate and honor an art. 
ist who had been all but submerged jn 
the wave of modernism which swept 
that country with the emergence of 
Rivera and Orozco. 


José Maria Velasco, the most promi- 
nent figure in 19th century Mexican 
landscape painting, had been almost for- 
gotten by his own countrymen when a 
large retrospective exhibition of his 
work was held in Mexico City in 1942 
The revival of interest carried far, and 
the largest collection of his work (55 
paintings and 55 drawings and water- 
colors) ever to cross the Rio Grande 
was assembled jointly by the Philadel- 
phia and Brooklyn museums. Brought 
north last Autumn, it was first displayed 
in Philadelphia, and now occupies the 
Special Exhibitions Galleries and the 
main entrance hall of the latter insti- 
tution (until Feb. 25). 


Velasco’s talents carried him to the 
capitals of the world, but he never 
painted outside his native land. The Val- 
ley of Mexico was his greatest inspira- 
tion, and of his 300 known oils, over 200 
are views of this plateau which is dom- 
inated by the giant volcanos, Popocate- 
petl and Ixtaccihuatl. 


The critical press, both newspaper 
and magazine, was lavish and long in 
its praise of the exhibition. Carlyle Bur- 
rows, in the New York Herald Tribune, 
wrote that the attractive presentation 
“shows Velasco’s work at full length— 
or rather, it might more appropriately 
be said, in full depth. The artist was 
a master of deep perspective, a painter 
of spacious landscapes of natural gran- 
deur and beauty. Comparable in view- 
point with the best of our Hudson River 
school, his work shows less sentiment, 
perhaps—but similar serenity and 
beauty.” Edward Alden Jewell, in the 
Times, comments: “It is pleasant to 
find a painter of Velasco’s status re- 
stored to currency. ... It seems plausi- 
ble to surmise that he is unexcelled as 
a brush interpreter of the vast Valley 
of Mexico. . . . Foreground verdure of- 
ten exquisitely testifies to Velasco's 
knowledge of native flora (a knowledge, 
substantiated by his drawings.) Some of 
the canvases confine themselves to this 
factor; but in using the term fore- 
ground one has in mind the frequently 
recurring grand sweeps of distance that 
carry the eye far off to mountain ranges 
serene under a spacious sky hospitable 
to splendid massings of cloud. . . . That 
José Maria Velasco deserves an hon- 
ored place in Mexican art is not to be 
questioned, even though the tradition 
he represents seems to bear no relation- 
ship to what was so brilliantly to fol- 
low, as the twentieth century got un- 
der way.” 


















































New Members Honored 


Hobart Nichols, president of the Na- 
tional Academy, announces that there 
will be no watercolor section in the 
Academy’s 119th Annual Exhibition. A 
small group of invited work by newly 
elected members of the watercolor sec- 
tion of the Academy, however, will 
included. 


The Art Digest 





ered | Edna Guck’s Animals 


EpNA GUCK’S SCULPTURES, as shown at 
the Bonestell Galleries during January, 
nted a scene of most unusual 
favor. This sculptor works seemingly 
from nature but does not seek firsthand 
contact for the purposes of representa- 
tionalism nor realism of the kind that 
involves life size simulation of subject. 
Many of the small and exquisite 
pieces in her exhibition are of animals 
which she lovingly carves or models in 
something of the tone of sympathy that 
pervades the most artistic of stories for 
children. A young limestone horse with 
his stiff legs folded under him, a bear 
cuddling its cub, a child seated beside 
a pig, a little monkey grimacing to him- 
self, are so cautiously, so feelingly mod- 
eled that never is too much said. Yet 
Miss Guck has not made abstractions of 
her subjects. She has made them more 
real than real. She benefits the observer 
of her work with the fruits of her in- 
quiry into the ways and unconscious 
postures of a good part of the animal 
kingdom, both domestic and zoo-caged. 
But people are not outside her inter- 
est. Among the heads is a study of 
Muriel Rukeyser, the poet, several chil- 
dren and a baby or two. A head called 
Dusk, in dark terracotta, is relaxed of 
feature, eyes nearly closed in medita- 
tion. And a small figure in the same ma- 
terial represents St. Jerome with his 
hand in the lion’s mouth—a lion that 
composes part of the folds of his habit 
and asks only secondary attention in 
this study of spirituality. 

This is Edna Guck’s first one-man 
show, her works having gone directly 
to museums or museum exhibitions dur- 
ing the decade or more this collection 
of 35 pieces represents. Many high 
schools in this city and several outdoor 
playgrounds boast specially commis- 
sioned pieces of larger size than the in- 
timate pieces here.—MAupbE RILEY. 
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Monkey: Guck (Terracotta) 
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Mervin Jules Paints With Heart and 


INTRODUCING an exhibition of twenty 
recent paintings by Mervin Jules at the 
A.C. A. Gallery, Victor D’Amico of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s education de- 
partment concludes his catalog fore- 
word: “Jules paints with his heart as 
well as his hand.” This tribute leaves 
unacknowledged Jules’ mind, which is 
surely the most active agent in the 
production of his paintings, Were Jules 
a writer, and not a painter, he would 
write novels, histories, children’s books; 
slogans, editorials; short true stories, 
and long bitterly biased ones. He is 
thinking all the time, as can be seen 
by his paintings, and has adopted no 
exclusive form for setting forth his 
thoughts. The means are directed by 
the matter. 

In some instances, Jules carries the 
same torch as Gropper; and the presen- 
tation in these cases is similar. But 
then he uses color and strong flood 
lights in paintings dealing with a car- 
nival and with a circus juggler and a 
trapeze act—abandoning himself to the 
drama and glittery make-believe of such 
spectacles. Again there is bitter com- 
ment on the press in a picture of that 
title which is hardly a painting but 
more nearly cartooning of the news- 
paper editorial variety (an odd turning 
of tables!). But the equally editorial 
subject, Fritz der Dumkopf, is admir- 
ably painted in spite of its specific 
description of derisive mob action. 


In each of Mervin Jules’ yearly shows 
there is always one ultra complete little 
composition which wins him many 
friends. Such is the painting, Shoe Re- 
pair, showing a little shopkeeper before 
his shop. 

The large Conversation is perhaps 
the major painting in the show. It re- 
marks the earnestness of present day 
youth iw’ still life and figure com- 
binati@#f in which the flowers and fruit 
are, gher prominence and the attitudes 
of fe youngsters appear secondary. 

Using catastrophe for its spectacle 


Carnival: 


MERVIN JULES 


Mind 


value is the painting, Amusement Park 
Fire—a picture of steeplechase struc- 
tures and leaping flames and smoke— 
the problem at hand being the pending 
triumph or failure of the infinitely tiny 
firemen and miles of serpentine hose 
that cope with the situation. Jules’ 
paintings will be on view through Feb- 
ruary 10.—MAuDE RILEY. 


Ettore Caser Memorial 


The Grand Central Galleries are cur- 
rently holding a memorial exhibition 
of the work of Ettore Caser, Italian 
born artist who died last year. Caser, 
who was well known for his decora- 
tions in Boston and Chicago homes, in- 
cluding the famous Ginn Estate in Win- 
chester, was a Venetian and his work 
reveals his admiration for the greatest 
of his countrymen. 

The 37 works on view include still 
lifes, portraits, figure groups, harbor 
scenes and landscapes and all are han- 
dled with a sure knowledge of the 
painter’s craft. Outstanding pictures, 
we found, are the two attractive out- 
door genre studies, The Infant and An 
Accordian Player and two quietly col- 
ored marines.—J. K. R. 


The Distaff Side 


“When you find a gallery of drawings 
by three of the best draughtsmen in 
the West and decide that the lone wo- 
man’s work is best—that should be art 
news,” wrote Los Angeles Times art 
critic Arthur Millier. 

Helen Lundeberg is the honored art- 
ist, the two abashed males are S. Mac- 
donald-Wright and Lorser Feitelson, 
and all three exhibited at the Stendahl 
Galleries in January. Millier called 
Wright “a virtuoso of bodily rhythms,” 
Feitelson “a master of foreshortening,” 
but Miss Lundeberg an interpreter of 
the figure whose drawings are “things 
of beauty.” 
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Melancholia: Karu ZERBE (Tryptich in Encaustic) 


Boston Surrounded by Panorama of Modernism 


AN ORGANIZED MOVEMENT to make Bos- 
ton look at Modern ‘Art and to break 
up the city’s reputation as a bannin 
banshee to all new developments i. 
literature and art, got under way Janu- 
ary 22 when thirteen downtown stores 
joined the Institute of Modern Art, and 
three progressive art galleries in the 
city, to spread modern European and 
American painting all over town. 

This festival of painting flies the ban- 
ner, Panorama of Modern Art. It is ac- 
companied by a well-pictured catalog 
that sells for 25c and carries within it 
a coupon on which one may make ap- 
plication to win a painting worth $500. 
Contestants must write a “reasonable 
and enthusiastic,’ brief essay on why 
they like the paintings they name. Con- 
test closes Feb. 15. 

For a number of years, the Institute 
of Modern Art has stood alone in Bos- 
ton as representative of contemporary 
painting other than the conventional. 
Within the last six months, three gal- 
leries have opened to show and sell 
European and American paintings of 
the most advanced trends. Banding to- 
gether for a stronger front, the gal- 
leries—Boris Mirski on Charles Street, 
Stuart Art Gallery on Stuart Street, 
and Today’s Art Gallery on Newbury 
Street—joined with the Institute to 
form a non-profit bureau called the 
Boston Organization of Modern Art 
which would hold jointly “major ex- 
hibitiov-3 at appropriate periods during 
the year; and to campaign for the cause 
of Modern Art.” 

Recognizing Expressionism as one of 
the major trends in contemporary art, 
the Institute of Modern Art, located at 
138 Newbury Street, chose this as its 
theme and devotes its exhibition space 
to the works of Marc Chagall and Chaim 
Soutine, totaling 46 paintings. The Stu- 
art and Today’s galleries show a large 
scope of newsworthy works between 
them, the latter including a number of 
Boston artists. At Stuart’s, most liber- 
ally represented are Berman, Corbino, 
Feininger, Jack Levine, Karl Priebe, 
Margaret Stark and William Zorach, 
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the sculptor who shows three watercol- 
ors, At Today’s Art Gallery, the list in- 
cludes John Atherton, Burliuk, Guy du 
Bois, Esteban, Guglielmi, Osver, Quirt, 
Kay Sage, Kurt Seligmann, Everett 
Spruce, Tchelitchew and Karl Zerbe, to 
name those most in the news at the 
moment, 

Boris Mirski presents modern Mexi- 
cans; not as an isolated and national- 
istic group, but as central members of 
the modern movement. Siqueiros’ big 
duco painting, Tarahumare Baby is fea- 
tured; works by Rivera, Tamayo, Char- 
lot and the younger Federico Cantu. Be- 
sides these there are Merida, Soriano, 
Galvan, and two of “the third genera- 
tion” little known here: Meza of the 
“hair raising technique” and Juan 
O’Gorman of “savage allegories” in 
tempera. 

Old Guard Bostonians will have to 
stay home for six weeks and draw 
down the shades if they want to escape 
being taken in by this “Art Panorama” 
—for it involves most of the store 
windows in downtown Boston. Lenders 
to Boston’s art spread involve the Whit- 
ney, and many other museums as well 
as the better part of New York’s art 
galleries. Boston might as well look 
cordial about it because New York is 
making an extended visit. 


Ansel Adams Teaches 


The Museum of Modern Art is offer- 
ing two courses in photography to be 
conducted by Ansel Adams for six weeks 
beginning Feb. 5. A full course of lec- 
tures, field trips, class discussion and 
private consultation is designed for pro- 
fessional and advanced amateur photo- 
graphers. The lecture course, consist- 
ing of illustrated talks and class dis- 
cussion, is open to all interested in 
photography, 

-Ansel Adams, one of the most noted 
American photographers, is the author 
of several books and is represented in 
many museums and private collections. 
Fe was formerly official photo-muraiist 
for the Department of the Interior. 





Buffie Johnson 


A FIRST-TIME EXHIBITOR, Buffie Johnson 



















































































of New York, is given space sufficient at TE 
the 67 Gallery to make her art known} @ § 
in all its aspects. She shows big, air. | rath 
filled still life arrangements, a number | alles 
of under-life-size portrait studies, ang} Fre! 
certain outdoor subjects that strike jp | thes 
the direction of romanticism. Hereafter, } item 
when one encounters a Buffie Johnson } hunt 
canvas it should be recognizable as such | SiVé 
—unless it is from the last named cate. } Prec 
gory. For when intentional romantic | $4™ 
flavor enters her paintings, one might } at! 
say the artist herself is left standing | leré 
outside. Of 
But Miss Johnson has a way with } lecti 
things. And with white table cloths { colo 
especially. Arrangements involving wa- } othe 
termelon, wine bottles, endive or green } othe 
apples, etc., are done with taste and a} pain 
flair for placement. Her painting of cast } and 
shadows and gentle illumination in al] | muc 
such arrangements is nothing short of | pen, 
delicious. With persons, however, she } ject: 
is less kind (although I know no reason | dra\ 
why one shouldn’t take liberties with | clini 
friends’ faces in the name of art). ject 
A young woman named Beatrice, } tau! 
dressed innocently in white, has a fear- } ture 
ful eye and a cruel hand; Erica, too, has | Chr 
a Borgia glint and Ruth is hardly less } note 
acrimonious. All make graceful pictures T 
however, admirably painted. A Self Por. | wat 
trait emphasizes Buffie Johnson’s ten- | size 
dency to romanticism. A head, mouth | sub. 
open in the attitude of Liberty leading } stre 
the people, is after Delacroix in spirit. }| whi 
Altogether, this is an unusually grace- | Viv 
ful debut show.—Maupe RILEY. 2 : 
With the appointment of Mr. James | 4nd 
Johnson Sweeney to the directorship of Sou 
the Museum of Modern Art’s Depart- | ™0 
ment of Painting and Sculpture, a re- T 
vision of the duties of that department's | ei 
head makes the new encumbent “fully ply 
responsible for the activities of his de- | ‘Wi 
partment during tenure of office.” Mr. fied 
Sweeney will direct the Musewm’s ac- | Sh° 
quisitions and exhibitions in the fields aul 
of painting, sculpture and the graphic | 
arts. He has a long history of directing | ™8 
and cataloging exhibitions of modern Clo 
art; is author of many books and ar- C 
ticles on art, and has lectured widely. ne 
‘| ma 
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Plenty of French 


THE PERLS GALLERIES have just hung 
of Paris exhibition which 
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School 
an cether forcefully answers the oft heard 
number allegation that there are no more 
es, and French paintings coming on the market 
rike jn | these days. From a list of fifty-three 
reafter | items in his possession, Klaus Perls has 
Johnson | hung three rooms with slight to impres- 
as such | sive examples of the foremost figures 
od cate. | preceding and including Picasso. At the 
omantie | same time, he has issued a well-illus- 
> might trated catalog and placed it in the gal- 
tanding | leries for sale. 

Of Picasso, the examples in this col- 
1y with | lection are mainly drawings and water- 
- cloths | colors—one of the Blue Period and an- 
ing wa-} other of the African Period—and the 
r green | others keeping close association with his 
e and aj} painting changes throughout the 20s 
x of cast | and 30s. Two of strong nature we very 
n in al] | much admire are done with brush and 
short of | pen, using ink, and are baigneuse sub- 
ver, she } jects. Close to these in spirit is another 
) reason | drawing, La Sérénade, two women re- 
ies with | clining; and L’Enlévement, a rape sub- 
rt). ject somewhat in the spirit of the Mino- 
3eatrice, | taur series but less complete as a pic- 
-a fear-} ture than others offered before it. 
too, has | Chronological collectors should take 
‘dly less } note. 
pictures } The Dufy selections are very lively— 
Jelf Por- | watercolors and oils of small to medium 
n’s ten- | size on Mediterranean and Normandy 
, mouth | subjects. Utrillo oils and a gouache, 
' leading | street scenes and a church, include some 
in spirit. | White period subjects; and there’s a 
y grace- | Vivin street scene which is a little gem. 

A landscape by Soutine, Paysage de 

Céret, is a particularly fine picture, rich 
- James | and plastically coordinated. It is among 
orship of | Soutine’s better works and one of the 
Depart- | Most attractive canvases in the show. 
re, a re-| The Modiglianis are impressive, there 
irtment’s | being the large La Robe Noire, the sim- 
nt “fully | Ply-posed green-eyed girl with small 
f his de- | wisted mouth, Two other girls, identi- 
ice” Mr. | fed as Lucy and Jeune Femme, are 
um’s ac- | Shown in head and shoulders only. Rou- 
he fields ault is quite well treated also in this as- 
» graphic semblage. Several strong and compell- 
directing | 88 watercolors include Clown and 
‘modern | Clownesse, not shown before. 
and ar- | Otherwise, there is a good variety of 
Viaminck oils and gouaches, a Derain 





d widely. 





still life of 1925, watercolors by Gro- 
maire, Marquet, Dufresne, a naive piece 
by Bauchant, and several Chiricos. Pas- 
cin’s girls are also present, one being 
immortalized rather specifically in pen- 
cil, the others shadowed in typically 
Pascin manner on a sizable canvas. 
—MaAvubE RILEY. 
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San Francisco Winners 


Two drawings, Contemporary Land- 
scape by Clay Spohn and Laissez Faire 
Industrialism, No. 2 by Irving Norman, 
took first prizes at the San Francisco 
Art Association’s 9th Annual Drawing 
and Print Exhibition, current at the San 
Francisco Museum through Feb, 5. 

e 90 prints and drawings by art- 
ists from all parts of the country in- 
clude the following honorably men- 
tioned works: Self-Portrait, ink draw- 
ing by Michael Chepourkoff; Lolla, ink 
drawing, by T/Sgt. Edward Chavez; 

8 Progress in Three Stages, ink 
fawings, by James Budd Dixon; The 
City, by Hans Jelinek, and Flight from 
Shock, drawing, by Phillip Pinner. 
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Storm: Morris KANTOR 


Morris Kantor Inspired by Monhegan 


ELEVEN NEW PAINTINGS by Morris Kan- 
tor, shown at the Rehn Galleries 
through February 17, are the result of 
a stay on the island of Monhegan, off 
the coast of Maine. From color sketches 
made on the rocks, in the village, and 
deep in the woods, Kantor has fashioned 
some extraordinarily atmospheric ab- 
stractions, 

He has painted on mahogany panels, 
for the most part, and the rich glow- 
ing red-brown of the wood conditions 
his palette when it does not actually 
serve in its bare and beautiful state for 
whole areas of his paintings. The upper 
right corner of Storm, (reproduced) is 
bare of paint. The shaded areas, which 


Head of Young Girl: MODIGLIANI 
At Perls Gallery 





carry the intricate pattern of this monu- 
mental work into the sea and sky, are 
done with pencil lines. The prismed 
rocks, though basically mahogany, are 
built of fine grey-greens, deep green of 
water, and stormy green of sky—while 
the waves loop dazzling white in an en- 
circling movement. 


The Sea Gull is almost a subconscious 
painting; another, expressing the death 
agony of a tree, is surely so. Two forest 
paintings, one cool and cathedral-like 
with an intricate lacery of pine branches, 
the other sunflooded like an Easter 
morn burst of glory, offer the most re- 
markable contrast to Kantor’s former 
works that the present show affords. He 
has come all the way away from war. 
These pictures express hope—their 
forms soar upward and their color is 
both rich and high. Kantor’s use of pen- 
cil for shading and cross hatching, 
which gives the painting, Sentinels, the 
look of being done on brown rice paper 
instead of the polished wood actually 
employed, seems to me an unnecessary 
expedient. A filmy paint could accom- 
plish the same values—but then, he has 
his reasons for working this way. One 
can expect innovations from Kantor 
for he is an unintermitting explorer. 


MAUDE RILEY. 


Guatemala Sketches 


Gertrude Herrick-Howe,.well known 
book illustrator, is showing watercolor 
sketches of Guatemala at the Studio 
Guild through Feb. 10. Bright and fresh, 
the pictures present a colorful record 
of a happy holiday. Wherever she went 
Mrs. Howe had a sketchbook handy and 
she has captured well the charm of shy 
little Cholita, the curious landscape of 
Santa Catarina, the character of the 
Church at Chichicastenango and that of 
many other picturesque places and peo- 
ple. After their New York exhibition 
the sketches will be sent on a national 
tour.—J. K. R. 
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The Skaters: ANDREW WYETH. Obrig Prize 


Watercolorists Stage Large, Pleasant Show 


FROM ATTIC TO BASEMENT the walls of 
the National Academy are hung double 
with watercolors. The 78th, and larg- 
est, annual of the American Watercolor 
Society is so vast as to leave the con- 
scientious visitor a trifle dizzy and con- 
fused after having looked at 392 individ- 
ual exhibits. 

This year’s annual contains few sur- 
prises, and, considering its size, it main- 
tains a high level of excellence. One 
doesn’t expect anything particularly 
startling by way of experimentation in 
these shows, and the 78th is no excep- 
tion. However, there is an abundant sup- 
ply of freshness of viewpoint, technique 
and color, and surprisingly little of the 
rigidly “academic.” 

War themes are few, and even entries 
by artists in the service tend to bear in- 
directly, rather than directly on the 
subject. Cpl. Henry Gasser skips it en- 
tirely, showing a brightly crisp snow- 
scape, Kearny Heights, as does Lt. Lee 
Blair in his handsomely composed Red- 
wood. Rainy Night, Ft. Belvoir, Va. by 
Cpl. Syd Browne, and GI’s, wherein 
Nicholas Comito contrives an interest- 


ing still life out of a pair of shoes, a 
mess-kit and a knife, also indicate that 
uniforms are no handicap to the quality 
of an artist’s work. 

With the exception of Andrew Wy- 
eth’s brilliantly executed The Skaters, 
which fairly crackles with silvery grey 
cold (Obrig prize), we could take mild 
issue with most of the prizewinners. Og- 
den Pleissner’s Coast of Normandy 1944, 
superbly constructed and executed in 
singing blues, dominates the room in 
which hang Essington Boat Yard by An- 
tonio P. Martino (Hans Obst prize) and 
Down East by Glen McNutt (1st honor- 
able mention). Both are highly compe- 
tent watercolors, the former solid and 
substantial and the latter sunny and 
bright, but neither are up to the Pleiss- 
ner standard. The same is true in Gal- 
lery A4, where Dan Lutz’ strongly dra- 
matic Bridle Path overshadows the loose 
and easy Three Trees and a Breeze by 
Ferdinand Warren (Osborn prize), and 
the decorative Three Horses by Harold 
Liebmann (2nd honorable mention). 

There is a whole roomful of pleasure 
in the gallery containing Walter Emer- 


Three Trees and a Breeze: FERDINAND WARREN. Osborn Prize 






son Baum’s charming The Corner Houge 
(Zabriskie prize): John McCoy’s simple 
and unfussed The Junction and The An. 
nex; Minerva Bourne's imaginative Pajj. 
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sades No. 2; the tense Invasion by Max. e 
well B. Stern; the meticulous and sharp | ypj 





ly focused Hudson River Bracketed by 
Tran Mawicke; Old Cove Lane by Jerr 
Ricci, with its nice use of line; and 
Emil Kosa’s competent Peace in the 
Hills. 

It is impossible to list more than a 
small part of the work that is interest. 
ing, stimulating or appealing for a va. 
riety of reasons, but we would like to 
note in passing A. Lassell Ripley’s sunny 
Mill Street, which was accorded the 
American Watercolor Society Medal: 
The Bess, an excellent industrial com. 
position by Loren Barton; Andrew Wy. 
eth’s handsome Corn Huskers; and 
Hilde Kayn’s dramatic The Hide Out. 
We double checked Laforce Bailey’s In 
Provincetown, deep in color and seni- 
abstract in design; the atmospheric 
Storm 1944 by Rex Brandt; H. Morti- 
mer Freer’s strange and suggestive 
Spectral Serenade; and the spontaneous 
Outdoor Sawmill by Warren Baumgart- 
ner. 

Also notable are Ariane Beigneux’s 
boldly patterned First Snow, Norman 
Kent’s easy Swayback Barn, the amus- 
ing Frankie and Johnnie by Walter 
Biggs; the wet, pleasantly composed 
Nostalgic by S. G. Lipson, and charac- 
teristicly fine work by Charles Aiken, 
Julius Delbos and Harry Hering and a 
host of other “regulars.”—Jo Gisss. 


Alex Redein Shows 


Alex Redein, whose one man show is 
current at the Norlyst Gallery through 
Feb. 3 is a young painter of talent. With 
the exception of a few works shown in 
group exhibitions, this is Redein’s first 
public appearance since he completed 
his formal art training at the Yale 
School of Fine Arts 10 years ago. 

Redein has devoted the intervening 
years to study and observation, and he 
has achieved a style which is personal 
but not bombastically individual. His 
subjects are simple everyday scenes: 
the interior of a summer shack, a studio 
visitor or a sick child—the latter titled 
with precision Girl with 101 Tempera- 
ture. These he paints with emphasis on 
the broad color patterns, applying what 
he has learned of late French Impres- 
sionism and Japanese prints but never 
losing the harmony of the whole in a 
multitude of smaller designs. 
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Watercolors By Foster 


Landscapes, coastal scenes and pol- 
traits by B. Norton Foster were also 
shown at the same galleries this fort- 
night. Foster, who works in watercolor, 
is a New Hampshire engineer and hopes 
to be able some day to devote his full 
time to painting.—J. K. R. 





The American Autumn 
An exhibition of 35 paintings by as 
many artists will glorify the “American 
Autumn” this coming fortnight at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries. Henry J. 
Fuller, president of the Galleries, has 
made available two prizes of $350 and 
$150 to be awarded to the most pop- 
ular pictures. (The works will be re 
viewed in the Feb. 15 Dicest). 
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Surveying Gallatin 


A. E. GALLATIN, whose collection of 
abstract and otherwise modern paint- 
ings went from quarters at New York 
University in 1943 to enrich the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, is showing his 
own paintings this month at the Morti- 
mer Brandt Galleries. In scope the ex- 
hibition covers the years 1937 to 1944, 
showing that Gallatin’s adherence to 
his studiously acquired principles of 
abstraction have remained fairly con- 
stant throughout this time. 

While there is good variety in the 
arrangements which he has placed with- 
in all sorts of picture shapes, from long 
tall panels to small horizontals of av- 
erage proportions, and the enclosing 
poundaries within the frame are any- 
where from an oval, to a diamond, to 
none, it does not follow that these di- 
yersities took place by year. Some of 
his most brilliant whites are displayed 
in two large 1937 panels; yet the most 
white, and most startlingly so, is in a 
rigid 1944 picture in which he has in- 
troduced, off center, a whimsical red 
patch suggesting the ace of clubs. 

So it is with colors. Earthy tones 
come and go. The nearest thing to Mon- 
drian (and it stands alone as such) is a 
1942 black and white arrangement with 
one bright red square. One of ’41 is 
close to Braque with a tilting table and 
apples; in ’39 he used a bit of collage. 
An Interior of '41 features a padlock, 
a heart, and leaning doors, (love laughs 
at locksmiths?) while the next year 
produced a frieze of gay walls, trium- 
phantly broken... . Or is our imagina- 
tion running ahead of our understand- 
ing? 

The exhibition, first and foremost, ad- 
vertises constancy to a way of painting. 
As such it is an interesting document 
of our time. What other eight years in 
the life of what other painter would 
be so all of a piece? 

—MAvDE RILEY. 
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Lietz, Realistic Seaman 


Watercolors by the 17-year-old prize 
winner Robert Lietz, who attracted 
much attention in the recent exhibition 
conducted by the United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice and the Time Corp. of America, 
are on view at the Morton Galleries 
through Feb. 10. The young artist paints 
boats and lighthouses, farms and _ har- 
bors with remarkable facility, but what 
is perhaps most interesting in his work 
is his evident desire to depict the scene 
exactly as is, Young Lietz is refreshing- 
ly unconcerned with the problem of ex- 
pressing himself.—J. K. R. 
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Apple Country: JOE JONES 


Joe Jones Gains in Creative Power 


FROM THE PAINTINGS by Joe Jones, now 
on view at the Associated American 
Artists, one realizes the significance of 
the artist’s declaration, in his brief fore- 
word, that he is now enjoying painting, 
because he has taken the work out of 
it and left only the joy. For Joe Jones 
has been a “regional artist,” coming 
first to public attention through his 
paintings of Missouri wheat fields and 
later, on Government assignment, ren- 
dering his impressions of Alaska. Now 
that he is under no compulsion of sub- 
ject matter he is able to choose the 
themes that interest him and develop 
them on his own terms. 

This freedom has resulted in a gain 
in creative power. Not only has he set 
a new palette and adopted a broader 
form of expression with generalization 
of forms and bold calligraphy to en- 
hance them, but he shows an appreci- 
able increase in imaginative design. In 
employing a greater latitude of subject 
matter the artist has drawn on re- 
sources never previously employed 
perhaps, never previously suspected. 

There are two Alaska canvases in- 
cluded—one Big Spring Thaw, that con- 
veys the desolation of an enormous 
waste of soggy land and melting pools 
against a range of grim mountains; the 
other Midnight on the Behring Sea. 
which is an awesome spectacle of the 
sun over such an eerie solitude of waters 
that it recalls Coleridge’s words: 














NUDES BY 


HILSHEMIUS 


Through February 10 





“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

The other canvases, however, are of 
Rockport, Martha’s Vineyard or the 
Hudson Valley, in which the scene is 
hardly more than the leit-motif, for an 
orchestration of shapes and forms 
against immensities of sky and sea the 
pure, blonde colors accentuated by the 
decorative scribbles of heavy, black 
lines. Hudson Valley Vineyard and Ap- 
ple Country are more objective yet also 
invested with a lyric note. 

A group of interesting drawings are 
included in the exhibition. It is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate the influence which 
has been responsible for the intricate 
web of linear pattern in the drawings 
or the calligraphy of all the work, nor 
to prophesy that after the first elan of 
freedom has passed, the artist will mod- 
ify some of the extravagance of this 
decorative scribbling. 

Joe Jones is only thirty-five years old, 
but has received many awards and 
prizes—the first when he was nineteen 

-aS Well as a Guggenheim, and is repre- 
sented in many important public collec- 
tions. But the honors of his career are 
not so important as the fact that they 
do not seem to have affected his in- 
tegrity or persuaded him to believe that 
he has “arrived” so that strenuous pur- 
suit of his calling is no longer impera- 
tive. Continued until February 10. 

MARGARET BREUNING. 
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THat ANTHONY THIEME’s first New 
York show in more than two years had 
been eagerly awaited by his numerous 
admirers, is attested to by the early 
sale of 13 of his morning seascapes 
and pleasant village scenes (at a price 
range of $225-$750) before the show 
opened at the Grand Central Galleries 
this fortnight. 

Thieme, who was born in Holland 
and received his art training at The 
Hague and in Germany and Italy, has 
lived in this country for the past 25 
years. Represented permanently in mu- 
seums throughout the country, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan, his long list of 
honors was augmented last year by first 
award for the best work at the Jordan 
Marsh exhibition. 

Of the 29 pictures in the Grand Cen- 
tral show, the majority were painted 
in New England. Like many other art- 
ists who succumb to the picturesque 
lure of the Rockport scene, Thieme is 
intrigued by the pattern of light and 
shade on the water, and although his 
contrasts sometimes gain from artistic 
license, the paintings are always sub- 
stantially executed with fiidelity and 
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Bearskin Neck, Rockport: ANTHONY THIEME 


Charm of New England Seen by Thieme 


appreciation. Morning Light and Bear- 
skin Neck, Rockport, reveal Thieme at 
his best in this sphere. 

When he is not depicting coastal ac- 
tivity the artist turns affectionately to 
the cozy villages, recording the charm 
of houses drenched in summer light or 
sparkling in an after-shower glow. 

—J.K.R. 


Gotham Painters 


In their recent show at the 8th Street 
Gallery (current through Feb. 4) the 
Gotham Painters appear to have de- 
serted New York for the more spa- 
cious vistas of New England and the 
freshness of floral bouquets. Notable 
among the oils and watercolors ex- 
hibited are works by Bess Goldburgh, 
Anna G. Morse, Ethel Gilmore, Eva G. 
Rappleye, Eloise Schwab and Helen 
Lane Bower. Included in the show are 
two groups of small framed watercol- 
ors—freshly painted and pleasantly ar- 
ranged—by the Misses Rappleye and 
Bower which should appeal to collectors 
of flower pictures at prices which start 
at $2.—J. K. R. 
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Ten Years of Progreg 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM is cy. 
rently celebrating the 10th annive 
of its re-opening in its present home by 
two exhibitions in the War Memoria) 
Building. Organized in 1916, the My. 
seum was then the only institution jp 
the city devoted solely to fine arts, By 
1935, however, two municipal museums 
had rapidly growing collections of Oj 
Master paintings and good examples of 
European fine and applied arts, which 
left the San Francisco Museum free tp 
specialize in its chosen field of contem. 
porary arts. 


From a few paintings and a fine but 
small group of modern French prints 
which comprised the collection of the 
Museum when it re-opened, its posses. 
sions have grown to include many thou. 
sands of exhibits. The ten active inter. 
vening years have seen an average of 
110 to 120 annual exhibitions, bringing 
to the city examples of all the major 
movements in 20th century art. 


The first, and current, anniversary 
show is “Dominant International Art 
Trends,” on view through Feb. 18. Works 
by Picasso, Klee, Rousseau, Dali Braque, 
Mondrian, Kokoschka, Soutine and 
other important artists compose the 
show. 


“Painting and Sculpture in the Bay 
Region,” the second exhibition, will 
hang through Feb. 5. This show is drawn 
from the work of exhibitors in the San 
Francisco Art Association Annuals. The 
artists represented comprise those voted 
by Association members as the most sig- 
nificant in the region and include Matt- 
hew Barnes, Jane Berlandina, Claire 
Falkenstein, William Gaw, Edward 
Hagedorn; Charles, John and Robert 
Howard, Sargent Johnson, Adaline 
Kent, Tom Lewis, Erle Loran, Spencer 
Macky, James McCray, Margaret Peter- 
son, Raymond Puccinelli, Zygmund Saz- 
evich, Antonio Sotomayor and Hamilton 
Wolf. 


One of the most alert and liberal mu- 
seums in the country, the San Francisco 
Museum has, because of war workers 
needs, transferred many of its activities 
from afternoon to evening hours. As 
Director Grace L. McCann Morley 
states: “The whole program has been 
designed to serve the community by 
helping it to know and understand the 
multiple art development of its own 
time and environment.” 


New Twin Prints 


Four new reproductions have been 
issued by the Twin Print Editions Club 
for the month of February. They are: 
St. Jerome, El Greco; Homage to Mo- 
zart, Dufy; Madonna of the Goldfinch, 
Tiepolo and Dutch Courtyard, De Hooch. 


Published by Dr. Robert Freund, for- 
mer publisher of the Piper Prints in 
Germany, the pictures are identical in 
size with the original paintings and 
are reproduced by collatype. The se 
ries, which now includes 37 prints, was 
planned to reproduce one or two prints 
each of every old and modern master 
represented in American museums, gal- 
leries and private collections. A cata- 
logue may be obtained from the Twin 
Print Editions, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 
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Monoprints by Bertoia 


Harry BERTOIA’S occasional exhibits 
of monotypes in various museum shows 
over the last several years have whetted 
the appetite for more sight of this par- 
ticularly pure form of abstract picture- 
making. 

This month at the Nierendorf Gallery 
the feast is laid. Bertoia’s prints, large 
and small, colorfully pigmented or 
monochromatically. inked, fill three 
rooms and several cases. The monotype 
medium is wonderfully suited to the ex- 
pression of these geological, planetarian 
forms he employs. The chance of acci- 
dental effect and the accompanying con- 
trol of line in complete precision, which 
this process of painting affords, is put 
to full use for a most stimulating array 
of pictures. Monotypes are neither prints 
nor paintings. They are always one of 
a kind, for the pigment is painted on 
a surface (usually glass) and then 
pulled off, after pressure, onto damp 
paper. No second impression can be 
made without painting the thing all 
over again. Absence of brush marks is 
one of the marks of a monotype. Fresh- 
ness and variety of effect are others. 

It would appear that Bertoia uses al- 
so individual blocks with which he 
stamps out patterns imposed over the 
background impression. Rhomboids, tri- 
angles, half circles placed in rhythmic 
succession form some of the most strik- 
ing of these works. Light color can thus 
be superimposed over darker under- 
grounds and varieties achieved that put 
Bertoia in Paul Klee’s sphere—the one 
artist, if any, he follows. 

A case of silver jewelry, designed and 
executed by the artist, reminds us that 
Harry Bertoia taught jewelry-making 
and other matters at the Cranbrook 
Academy in Michigan. He now lives on 
the Pacific Coast in a house on the 
dunes; commutes to work at a defense 
plant.—MaubeE RILEY. 


Juror Davis Resigns 


Objecting to the arbitrary classifica- 
tion of paintings as “modern” or “tra- 
ditional,” Gladys Rockmore Davis has 
tendered her resignation to the exhibi- 
tion committee of Artists for Victory, 
as a juror for the 2nd Annual Portrait 
of America competition. Mrs. Davis re- 
Signed as soon as she learned that a 
dual jury system would be used. Her 
place will be taken by Gordon Grant. 
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Findlay’s Main Painting Gallery, 
Opening into Two Watercolor Rooms 


Findlay Galleries Celebrate 75th Anniversary 


THE FINDLAY GALLERIES in Chicago 
are celebrating a seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary this year with ten newly decorated 
showrooms and a schedule of exhibi- 
tions that would indicate that the estab- 
lishment is three-quarters of a century 
young—rather than old. 

The firm was founded in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in 1870 (where a branch is 
still maintained), and since that time 
three generations of Findlays have con- 
centrated principally on art for the 
American home, although many of its 
paintings have gone into museums and 
private collections. 

The modernized galleries at the cor- 
ner of Van Buren and Michigan Avenue 
have been set up to present a wide vari- 
ety of home accessories. Naturally, 
paintings, watercolors and prints form 
the major nucleus; but antique furni- 
ture, porcelains, antique and modern 
silver, crystal, and a variety of gift and 
sporting items are also included in the 
collection. 

Paintings of earlier schools are shown 
in a handsome chestnut panelled room 


EUGEN SPIRO =: 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE, 46 W. 57TH 


er; EDWARD ROSENFELD 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


38 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


from the residence at Lannion of the 
Duc d’ Aiguillon, minister of Louis XV 
between 1720 and 1782, and Governor of 
Brittany. The monthly exhibitions of 
contemporary paintings and watercolors 
are held in a pine-panelled, cove-lighted 
modern paintings gallery, and two mod- 
ern watercolor galleries. 

The 1945 exhibition schedule started 
with a showing of the work of Hibbard, 
Kronberg and Eugene Berman. During 
February Robert Brackman’s second 
Midwestern show will be featured, along 
with watercolors by Emerton Heitland. 
March will be devoted to a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Robert Henri. 

The Findlay Galleries in New York 
closed its showrooms after Pearl Har- 
bor, when Director William Findlay en- 
listed in the army, and since that time 
business has been conducted by a lim- 
ited staff from an office at 745 Fifth 
Avenue. It is planned that exhibition 
galleries will be re-opened here after 
Major Findlay, who has been serving in 
Italy for the past year, returns from 
the war. 
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Twin Mountains: EVERETT SPRUCE 


The Rugged Paintings of Everett Spruce 


EveRETT Spruce, Arkansas-born Texas 
painter, is having his first large New 
York showing at the Mortimer Levitt 
Galleries through Feb. 28, The majority 
of works in the current show were 
painted during the last six months, and 
for those who saw Spruce’s work at the 
Hudson Walker Gallery some years ago, 
his development will be marked. 

A certain brooding spirit appears to 
have claimed Spruce and many of his 
landscapes and vigorous animal sub- 
jects are in turn haunted by this mood. 
His form is still angular and half-ab- 
stract, deep shadows enclose portions of 
the scene; smooth, plain passages alter- 


joan 





nate with high-keyed line impasto to 
lend variety, and an eerie moon or lone- 
ly coon wanders into compositions with 
a fine sense of drama. 

Half of Spruce’s attention in this ex- 
hibition is devoted to waterbirds, tur- 
keys, owls and even such unexpected 
combinations as an owl] and a fish. We 
liked his landscapes best, however, espe- 
cially Twin Mountains, Water Hole No. 
2 and the gloomy Negro Shack. Spruce, 
who teaches art at the University of 
Texas, is a skillful painter who builds 
with mood and pigment a half real, 
half fantastic world eager to receive 
the willing spectator.—J. K. R. 
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Mount at the Met 


THE EXHIBITION of paintings, drawings 
and prints by William Sidney Mount, at 
the Metropolitan Museum, emphasizes 
the fact that the growing interest in oyr 
American background is forsaking the 
facile generalizations of such labels ag 
landscapists, portrait painters or genre 
artists for appreciation of individual 
painters. Mount first came into the lime. 
light with the comprehensive exhibition 
of his work in 1942 at the Brooklyn 
Museum, which revealed to a somewhat 
astonished public his real excellence as 
an artist. ges' 

More recently, a carefully documented | line 
and ably presented volume on Mount, ; 
by Bartlett Cowdray and William] Gra 
Warner Williams, afforded the perspec- } of ! 
tive of the artist and his period neces. } hea 
sary both to the realization of his ac. } tra 
complishment and his relation to his | bac 
time. In a sense, the current exhibition | Thi 
may be considered as built around the | 
research and exposition of this book, al- | am 
though some works by Mount and some } an¢ 
factual details of his life have been dis- } ly | 
covered since its publication. em| 


In the idiom of today, Mount was a} ©‘ 
“regional artist,” but he was, certainly, | 
never conscious of this fine distinction. | P!@ 
Forced to leave New York and return 
to his native Long Island, because of 8co 
delicate health, he turned to recording bla 
the scenes about him. It is fortunate | %' 
that he abandoned such platitudes as ado 
his early Daughter of Jairus and his 
none-too-successful portraiture for the abs 
directness and vividness of his genre | ™ 
work. a 

The value of Mount’s paintings as | P# 


= 





BREEREPSE SER 


documentation of the people and their his 
daily environment cannot be overesti- wh 
mated, but it should not obscure the fact Gr 
that he was a gifted painter. A high | ¥@ 
finish of surface in glossy richness of | '® 
pigment and an apparent indifference to _ 


the homeliness of subject matter have 
counted against him in later esthetic 
judgments. Yet neither of these char- D 
acteristics have been imputed as sins to 
the Dutch realists, Van Ostade or Jan 
Steen, in their scenes of village festivals 
or tavern roistering. 

The directness and simplicity of 
Mount’s canvases are supported by the 
soundness of structure in his figures, 
their excellent relation to the composi- 
tions as a whole and their lively char- 
acterization which stops short of carica- 
ture or burlesque (see The Long Story 
reproduced on cover of this DicEstT). 
The appropriateness of gesture is espe- 
cially noticeable, whether in the ani- 
mated movement of The Breakdown or 
the easy flow of bodily gesture in Turn- 
ing the Leaf. If the amusing legends 
which explain the subject of these can- 
vases were not given with them, a more 
serious consideration of their value 
might be gained. 

That Mount’s naturalism was modified 
at times by a poetic interpretation of 
his themes is evident in the familiar 
Long Island Farmhouse. 

Mount’s work has become so well 
known at present that it is hardly ne- 
cessary to list individual paintings. The 
group of works by his friends and con- 
temporaries, included in the exhibition, 
amplify the knowledge of his period and 
of his place in it. Through February. 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 
The Art Digest 
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Morris Graves Turns to Scrolls 


SEVEN RECENT PAINTINGS and,as many Kakemonos (paint- 

mounted on scrolls) by Morris Graves, the mystic 

inter from Seattle, Washington, are shown at the Willard 
Gallery through February 24. 

Pink Fish and Constellations is a large horizontal panel 
running 53 inches; and of the same dimensions is a char- 
coaly black painting, Under the Grinding Rivers of Earth. 
These two overbear and condition the whole exhibition. Both 
are handsome—the first a painting in rosy hues of a fish 
extending across the picture and traced in white, there be- 
ing only occasional patches of yellow ochre to relieve the 
monochromatic coloration of the whole. Above the fish, peaks 
are described and below it, waves. A constellation is sug- 
gested by white and red stars, connected with the chart 
lines of the astronomer. 

In a smaller painting, Surf Reflected Upon Higher Space, 
Graves seems to have gone -one step further in the removal 
of his constellation theme into a realm somewhere between 
heaven and earth. The abstracted forms, however, again 
traced in white (but this time over a rich yellow-brown 
background) suggest the forms of icy coffins, more than surf. 
This may, of course, have been his intent. 

Under the grinding rivers of the earth swims a fish; 
amidst black swirls which open up at left for a shot of light 
and visible bubbles, at right for the nose-diving fish, skeletal- 
ly described. Also charcoaly grey, in the watercolor wash 
employed, is a painting entitled, Surf Sounds. But this one 
js almost Marin-like in its fierce and decisive brush lines 
struck right and left in the composition, and the certain 
placement of white for ripples and cascades. 

Graves has not abandoned birds. There’s a Wounded 
Scoter, a sea duck, neck extended in his hurried retreat on 
black web feet. He has painted great rock formations some 
of them framed as paintings, and some done in a scroll form 
adopted from the Japanese. 

This year’s paintings are done in each case on very raggy, 
absorbent paper, mounted on cloth. Possessors of the scrolls 
may want to place even these under glass. There doesn’t 
seem any great point in hanging them in this exposed state— 
particularly as it is only in the cases of the Pine motifs that 
his conceptions seem suitable to the hanging panel form in 
which they are presented. The effect of the scroll form upon 
Graves seems to be that the handling of his brush grows 
very like the Japanese watercolor artist, and a good deal 
less like himself. But artists today are wont not to stand 
still. Each year must reveal a new trend. Restlessness does 
not always make for wise moves.—MAUDE RILEY. 


Donato Abstractions 


PAINTINGS by Louis Donato at the Lilienfeld Galleries 
create a handsome scene of colorful and purposeful arrange- 
ments on many sizes and shapes of canvases—each resolv- 
ing its problem in most satisfactory manner with the manip- 
ulated placement and definitive drawing of the subjects 
treated. 

Donato is an abstractionist following in the tradition of 
Braque. His color, however, is open-faced, net subtle; chosen 
faithfully, rather than imagined. His subjects are of seated 
girls (sometimes drawn so upright they become columnar, 
rather than curvilinear), still lifes and interiors. Two land- 
scapes of the lake country of New York State almost suc- 
ceed in coming out of the realm of abstraction, although 
their construction has more of the convention of abstrac- 
tionism than it has of the convention of landscape painting. 
Nevertheless, in the large one, especially, Donato expresses 
the expanse of sky and countryside, using bright green and 
blue hues and sharp earth colors which are picked up again 
in the red roofs of the foreground village. 

The painting, The Milliner, sings with vivid and certain 
drawing of the young woman surrounded by hats—each 
form strongly outlined and given its particular character 
With black brush lines. Still Life with Green Drapery, and 
Flower Pot and Fishes are two of the most effective of his 
still lifes.—MAupDE RILEY. 


Fantasy in Zanesville 

During February the Art Institute of Zanesville, Ohio, will 
hold an exhibition entitled Fantasy in Paint. This group 
show, which includes work by Darrel Austin, Carol Blanch- 
ard, Sylvia Fein, Frederick Hauke, Chet La More, Madeline 
Pereny, Karl Priebe and Margaret Stark, has been lent 
through the courtesy of the Perls Galleries in New York. 
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WASHINGTON AT BATTLE OF PRINCETON. 
Oil by Alonzo Chappel. 
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From Many Lands 


WATERCOLOR PAINTINGS of scenes from 
many countries provide a pleasant and 
diverse group show at the Modern Art 
Studio this fortnight. From Cuba comes 
a remarkable series of fighting Game 
Cocks by Austrian Prince Francis Win- 
disch-Graetz. Executed with pen and 
watercolor the pictures combine keen 
observation with clear but imaginative 
delineation. 

Charming and nostalgic Parisian 
street scenes are shown by the French 
artist, Gabriel Spat. New Guinea is rep- 
resented by two color drawings of na- 
tive jungle gods by Imré Szigety, Hun- 
garian-born Australian artist. From a 
base hospital in Naples where he is 
stationed, Capt. Emory Ladany has sent 
four richly colored and dream-like pic- 
tures of Oran and Italy, but it is his 
beautifully drawn sketch of weary 5th 
Army hospital patients which takes 
first honors.—J. K. R. 


Ferguson, Eclectic 


William H. Ferguson, whose first 
New York exhibition is being held at 
the Ferargil Galleries through Feb. 12, 
is an eclectic artist. A graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
and twice winner of the Cresson Trav- 
eling Fellowship, his talent is obvious; 
his handling of the watercolor medium, 
skilled; but his ability is unfortunately 
leashed to a multiplicity of inspirations. 

Masterpieces of art by Rembrandt 
and the Renaissance painters, through 
Gauguin and Picasso have all been stud- 
ied, admired and, unlike the homage 
paid by many other young artists, as- 
similated. When Ferguson paints in flat 
color embellished by pure line drawing 
the result is competent but sterile and 
his interpolations of surrealist props 
in other works are too obvious to be 
interesting. Best among the group of 
pictures and probably the most individu- 
ally expressed as well are: Pillagers, a 
handsomely composed picture with fine 
drawing and color in the grand tradi- 
tion; Impressions of Miami, a _ bold, 
vivid work; the more quiet and sensi- 
tive Mother and Child; and The Belfry. 

—J.K.R. 


Portrait of America 


The Hyperion Press, N. Y., invites 
artists from all parts of the country 
to submit etchings, drawings and water- 
colors for consideration in a new book, 
Portrait of America, to be published 
late this year. The book, which has 
been in preparation for some time, will 
have a preface by the literary critic, 
Bernard de Voto, and will include 100 
plates in original color. 

Regional work is especially desired. 
Artists and collectors wishing to sub- 
mit illustrations should write to the 
Editor, Portrait of America, Hyperion 
Press, 30 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 11, N. Y. 


-25 Self Portraits— 


B 
JEROME MYERS 
JEROME MYERS GALLERY 


Open daily & Sundays, 2-6 P.M. Closed Mondays 
==s 1007, CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 














On Sale at Gimbel’s — 


GIMBEL’s reopened their redecorate 
Fine Arts Gallery this fortnight with 
the sale of 300 paintings from a Phila 
delphia collection at reductions of 
to 50%. Among the portraits includa 
in the sale are: 


Portrait of the Earl of Rothes 
Red Coat by Sir Godfrey Kneller ang 
T. Wyck; Portrait of Sir Thomas Hala 
by John Wollaston, signed and dated 
1744; Portrait of a Man by T. Sully, ang 
Portrait of Thomas Edwards Freemaa, 
Esq., by Prince Hoare. 

One of the outstanding pictures ip 
cluded in the sale is the Battle g 
Gettysburg by F. A. Wenderoth; si 
and dated 1868, which was form 
shown at Gimbels during the He 
sale. The large painting, which pre 
sents a scene from the critical three 
day battle, has been reduced from $650 
to $3,250, 

Other works being offered include 
The Trespassers by A. F. Tait; For 
Weal or Woe by W. Dendy Sadler; The 
Fishing Fleet by H. W. Mesdag; Land- 
scape-Rainbow by Jean Charles Cazin; 
A Sunday Visit by Bengt Nordenberg; 
The Midnight Sun by A. Norman; and 
The Stag Hunt by George Andrews. 


Pennell Print Fund Plans 


Luther H. Evans, Acting Librarian, 
announces that the Library of Congress 
will hold its third National Pennell 
Fund Exhibition of Prints from May 1 
to July 1. Entries are limited to work 
issued since March 1, 1944, and it is 
open to all print-makers. It is expected 
that between 300 to 400 prints will be 
exhibited. 

A jury of awards comprised of John |i 
Taylor Arms, Stow Wengenroth, and ji 
the Chief of the Prints and Photographs 
Division of the Library of Congress will |i 
designate the thirty-five purchase prizes 
for distinguished work. It is also planned 
this year to have a jury of admission 
composed of printmakers, Prints in any 
technique (but no photographic prints) |‘ 
in black and white or color are eligible. 
Entry cards, which may be obtained 
from the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., should be returned to the 
Library by March 15. Work must be 
received before March 31. 














































































Really, Sir Osbert! 


After expending almost a column of 
the New York Sun’s valuable news- 
print on some smart chit-chat about Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, Henry McBride con- 
cluded his review of the Tchelitchew 
exhibition with this one definite opinion: 
“Personally, I’m fed up with psychia- 
try.” However, we got more out of 
McBride’s statement that “Sir Osbert 
ranks Tchelitchew with Giorgione, El 
Greco, Simone Martini, Rembrandt and 
Seurat.” 


WATERCOLORS BY 


ROBERT LIETZ 


MORTON GALLERIES 
222 Central Park South, New York 
JAN. 29 thru FEB. 10 


The Art Digest 
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My Friend Alfred: EUGEN SPIRO 
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Spiro Encore 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Eugen 
Spiro is on view at the Galerie St. 
Etienne, where this artist held his first 
American showing two years ago. How- 
ever, unlike the previous exhibition, 
which was largely recruited from works 
executed some time ago and now in 
private ownership, the present canvases 
nearly all represent recent work car- 
tied out in this country. 

The landscapes, impressionistic and 
clorful, indicate the artist’s selective 
vision in seizing upon the essentials of 
ascene to make an effective design, al- 
though the forms often lack solidity. 
This sketchiness is even more apparent 
in the detail of many of the portraits, 
in which the contrast between a care- 
fully-modelled head and formless hands 
is curious. 

The famous portrait of Einstein, fre- 
quently reproduced, is included, togeth- 
er with an admirable portrait, George 
N. Shuster, soundly executed through- 
out. In general, the portraiture is best 
in the small canvases; My Friend AIl- 
fred, with its finely modelled head and 
easy gesture, and Painting, a woman 
at her easel, absorbed in work, are 
outstanding. 

A series of drawings, Impressions 
from the Concert, is the most impressive 
feature of the exhibition, the famous 
figures of the musical world being given 
immense vitality in their informal pre- 
sentation as well as a wide variety of 
eloquent gesture.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Versatile Reginald Neal 


An exhibition of 40 oils, gouaches, 
watercolors, lithographs and drawings 
by the versatile Illinois artist, Reginald 
Neal are on view at the Davenport 
Municipal Art Gallery, Iowa, through 
Feb. 11. Now director of the Decatur 
(l.) Art Center and head of the art 
department of Millikin University, Neal 
Y formerly served as instructor at the 
TZ Escuela de Bellas Artes in San Miguel 


——$—$$$——— 


de Allende, Mexico. 
Many of the works exhibited in his 





R | ES current show were executed in Mexico 
and have been shown previously at the 
v York Decatur Art Center. Other pictures de- 






pict scenes of the Colorado Rockies. 


February 1, 1945 
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Italian Surrealists 


By courtesy of a returning army offi- 
cer with an eye for art, the Julien 
Levy Gallery is in possession of a group 
of drawings and etchings by two art- 
ists of Rome of whom there was no 
intelligence in America until now. 


The draughtsman is known to be a 
22-year-old by the name of Patrizio 
Clerici, whose surrealist expression is 
closely tied up with matters political, 
if we fathom his symbols rightly. One 
scene of tatters and defeat concerns 
crushed and dethroned men of letters, 
the arts and law. It is delicately deline- 
ated in silvery pencil. In another draw- 
ing, faceless busts of be-wigged gentle- 
men stand about and the eggs, which 
bear their features, are poised Humpty- 
Dumpty-wise on a table edge. A back- 
less and mirror-reflected cello is losing 
its bowels; an eye is supported in a 
baby’s curl-handled spoon. 


The etcher is not known in Rome, 
other than that he has been longtime 
hiding in the hills. His prints, of which 
these are the only impressions, are 
signed “G. Viviani’” and seem to be 
dated 1937 and 1938, for the most part. 
There is the nostalgia of Chirico in his 
still lifes, set both in and out of doors. 


Mr. Levy has hopes of receiving some 
of Clerici’s paintings soon. 


—MAupDeE RILEY. 


Virginia Paccassi Exhibits 


Virginia Paccassi, American artist now 
exhibiting paintings at Contemporary 
Arts, seems to have covered a great 
deal of terrain in a comparatively short 
time. Born in 1891 in South Dakota, she 
has lived successively in Iowa and Ok- 
lahoma, studied at the New Orleans 
Art School where she had been awarded 
a scholarship, then, after marriage, 
settling in Los Angeles. 


Perhaps all these changing scenes 
may have stimulated the artist’s natu- 
ral powers of observation, for her can- 
vases of various locales reveal an ab- 
sorption in the thing seen and the ten- 
acity of vision that has permitted her 
to draw into designs the details which 
increase the vividness of her state- 
ments, She fits planes of bright, often 
harsh color effectively in her designs, 
warming the rather austere formality 
of her patterns by the suggestion of the 
human life to which they are a back- 
ground. This is Miss Paccassi’s first one- 
man show in New York, but she has 
previously held a one-man showing in 
Los Angeles; one of her paintings was 
included in Portrait of America exhibi- 
tion.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Stendahl Over Tokio 


Mr. and Mrs. Ear! Stendah! of Holly- 
wood have received reports that their 
son participated in a recent B-29 raid 
on Tokio. Lieut. Alfred E. Stendahl, 
who had planned a career as a gallery 
director before the war, has been pilot- 
ing a Superfortress out of Saipan for 
several months. He took part in one of 
the first attacks on Tokio, has bombed 
Iwo Jima, and in the December 13 raid 
on Nagoya his plane is reported to have 
shot down one Jap fighter and damaged 
another. 





Paintings 
MORRIS KANTOR 


Through February 17 


a 


FRANK REHN GALLERIES 


683 Fifth Avenue (near 54th Street) 
NEW YORK 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


EXHIBITION 


DAN HARRIS 


FEB. 16 Through MAR.3 


THE THE PINACOTHECA 


ae 20 WEST 58th STREET 





EXHIBITION 


DILSIZIAN 


JAN. 27 Through Feb. 14 


THE THE PINACOTHECA 


ae 20 WEST 58th STREET 


WATERCOLOR SKETCHES OF 
GUATEMALA by 


Gertrude Herrick Howe 


January 29 - February 10 


STUDIO GUILD, 130 West 57th St. 





EVERETT Recent Paintings 


SPRUCE 


L EV tT 5-28 


MORTIMER 
16 WEST 57 ST.,N.Y. 


GALLERY 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


QUITA BRODHEAD 


Through Feb. 10 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
18 East 57th St. 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


European ain 
ileal 


Mas fers 


15 EAST 57 STREET : NEW YORK 


DOWNTOWN ° 


REUBEN TAM 
To February 10 


NEW FRESCOS and 
SCULPTURE by 


GEORGE L. K. MORRIS 


Feb. 13-Mar. 3 
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* 


43 East 51st Sr. New York 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 


CANESSA 


Feb. 6 to Feb. 24 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue, bet. 60 & 61 sts. 


PAINTINGS 


STELLA SNEAD 


FEBRUARY 5—17 


BONESTELL 


18 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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SCULPTURE | 
q 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57 St., N. Y. 
iit 
Paintings by EDWARD JOHN 


STEVENS 


Feb. 5-Mar. 3 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Ave. (Bet. 61 &62St.) N.Y. 
24 


A Modern Viewpoint 


ae++sBy RALPH M. PEARSON 


What Is Modern Art? 


Evelyn Marie Stuart has become the 
voluntary and very voluble spokesman, 
in THE ArT Dicest and New York Times, 
it seems, for the negative side of the 
vital issue of Modern vs. Naturalistic 
art. It becomes imperative therefore 
to restate the values of that great re- 
naissance of the creative spirit which 
we call the Modern Movement, lest 
some young people who did not share in 
the lusty ideological battles of twenty 
years ago be misled by this resurrection 
of the old attacks. In the last issue I 
summarized several of Evelyn Marie’s 
verbal barrages, spoke of the difficulty 
of explaining in words, values which 
such a valiant Amazon of Negation has 
obviously not experienced, and promised 
to list some of the positive arguments 
in the case. I do this, not with the vain 
conceit that I might convert Miss Stuart, 
but to set the record straight. 


It is always a vulnerable strategy to 
explain one art in the terms of another. 
Yet there are excellent reasons for do- 
ing so, especially when experiences 
which are similar in all the arts are 
understood and accepted in one but not 
in another. The experiences back of 
the word-symbols, “creation” and “de- 
sign” penetrate all arts and are much 
better comprehended in music than in 
the art of the picture. Without further 
apology, therefore, let me quote from 
a description of the abstract in music 
by Leopold Stokowski taken from his 
book, Music for All of Us.* 


“Some kinds of music are tonal 
paintings of certain poetic ideas and 
dream pictures. At the same time they 
are wonderful music in their flowing 
harmonies and melodies, subtle tangles 
of interwoven rhythms, masterly coun- 
terpoint, and all the purely musical 
elements which make up the heart and 
substance of great music. But in addi- 
tion to all this, some music can give us 
the most intense delight just as sound 
and combination of sound—simply for 
its sensuous and physical beauty. For 
example, Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun is a masterpiece of tonal painting 
—of suggestion in the dim twilight of 
a remote and exotic land—of the volup- 
tuous interplay of melodies and counter- 
melodies—the gliding succession of har- 
monies—where each tone seems to ca- 
ress the next in the melody and the 
nearest tones in the harmony—where 
all the tone colors and timbres enrich 
each other by a kind of soft colored 
light which glows from them, Another 
outstanding example is Ravel’s Daphnis 
and Chloé, in which savage, leaping 
rhythms and eager, rushing streams of 
sound are contrasted with soft, distant 
music painted in pale transparent hues 


[Please turn to page 33] 


WATERCOLOR SHOW 


‘SCENES FROM MANY LANDS 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 17 


MODERN ART STUDIO 


637 MADISON AVENUE 
AT 59th STREET 11 TO 6 P.M. 


Glorifying the 


“AMERICAN AUTUMN” 


Prize 
Exhibition 


of Autumn Landscapes 
by Distinguished American Artists 


To February 17 
& 


PRIZES TO BE AWARDED 
BY POPULAR VOTE 


Admission Free 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 


Come and Vote for the 
Painting You Like Best! 


SALE OF ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITS 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN OLD MASTERS 


CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th NEW YORK 


PLAZA 3—1538-9 


eum Paintings by 
LOUIS . 


DONATO 


Jan. 29—Feb. 10 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


amuse 27 EAST 57TH STREET ooo 
PAINTINGS BY 
WILLIAM FERGUSON 
To February 15 
FERARGIL GALLERIES 


63 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL 


PRINT SOCIETY @ 38 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
— 6th Annual Exhibition — 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 


February 5-24 


WATERCOLORS 
8ih Gallery Art Association 


February 5-19 


8TH STREET GALLERY 
33 West 8th Street e New York 


“GALLERY 


67 East 57] 


TO FEBRUARY 10 


BUFFIE JOHNSON 
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Mother and Child: WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 





Meyerowitz Returns 


0 


ERIES 


WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ, whose paintings 
are now showing at the American-Brit- 
ish Art Center, does most of his seeing 
(and painting) from the windows of 
his Gloucester home, and it has often 
been observed that these must be won- 
derfully magical windows for the can- 
vases he turns out are far different from 
those of most New England artists. 

In place of the conventional pictur- 
esqueness which so many Gloucester 
paintings suggest, the works of Meyer- 
owitz achieve a lyric beauty too rarely 
encountered these days. This is the art- 
ist's first New York exhibition in five 


ON 


vV YORK 






years (a few of the canvases now show- 
itg were included in his Boston show 
N.Y at the Grace Horne Galleries in 1944), 


and these recent. works reveal Meyer- 
owitz at his best. With Cézanne he 
FTY shares an almost mystic communion 

With nature, but his is a nature thor- 
oughly warm and personal, and the 
thinly painted landscapes are- built 
found light, swirling rhythms in rich, 
fluid color. 

The White Cottage, one of his best 
landscapes, is typical of the beguiling 
Manner in which he simultaneously 
‘communicates his keen excitement in 
the world about him and yet presents 
0 the observer a scene of spirited tran- 
quility, 

That Meyerowitz is not limited to 

cape painting is seen in the strik- 





t 5 7 [8 still lifes and joyous flower studies. 


erowitz’s works are sometimes 
stfongly linear, as in the tender Mother 
ad Child, the classic Self-Portrait, and 
emick vivacity of line of Summer 


SOME 
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Consult the Dictionary 


By Evelyn Marie Stuart 


RatpH M. PEARSON, having paid me 
the compliment of ascribing to me as 
an original opinion the idea that “if 
it isn’t representational it isn’t a pic- 
ture,” may I state in all modesty that 
this is not my opinion, nor indeed is it 
an opinion at all. This is the standard 
dictionary definition of a picture on 
which all lexicographers agree. I only 
happen to be familiar with it, which 
apparently Mr. Pearson is not. 


According to all usage in all lan- 
guages, a picture is a work of graphic 
art which aims to convey some thought, 
idea, impression, mood, emotion or sen- 
sation through the device of the rep- 
resentation of objects which may be ap- 
prehended visually. There never was or 
can be such a thing as a non-represen- 
tational picture. From Cimabue’s stiff 
angels to Chagall’s impossible roosters 
pictorial art has always been repre- 
sentational. If it is not representational 
it is not a picture, though it may be a 
painting (as a barn door) or a work 
of art (as a geometric tile). Mr. Pear- 
son would do well to make a careful 
survey of Webster, Funk & Wagnalls 
or any other good dictionary to which 
he may have access. Exact thinking is 
stimulated by exact definition of terms. 


It is permissible, since he announces 
a crusade to explain Modern art and 
relegate all who disagree with him to 
the horse and buggy era, to ask Mr. 
Pearson for a few definitions to begin 
with. For instance he asserts that the 
meaning of the word “decoration” has 
changed entirely in the last thirty years. 
The dictionaries are not with him on 
that either. It still means to adorn, 
ornament, beautify or dignify some thing 
or some one. What is his new definition ? 


Also, let Mr. Pearson tell us what are 
the standards of good Modernism. The 
older standards were at least clear and 
understandable. As there can be no art 
without standards, we would like to 
know what those of Modern art are. 
We have seen everything called Mod- 
ern, from the crude, crooked dauberie 
of Picasso’s plagiarisms of Negro masks 
to the cool academic technique of Dali, 
who is the most photographic of paint- 
ers. In other words, from the crudest 
to the most finished technique. We 
would also like to know why it is Mod- 
ern to discard all the science of per- 
spective and drawing. 


As to my own tastes in art, let me 
say that they are based on logic. First 
I want sincerity, thought, emotion or 
visually sensory content. Next, facility 
in handling the medium in which the 
theme is projected. There are no new 
terminologies or meanings permissible 
in a discussion with me that do not 
bear the sanction of the dictionary, 
and I am not to be convinced by the 
artistic double-talk and border-line bab- 
ble that masquerades as a new no- 
menclature in art. We have had too 
much of this effort to create a new 
and different language, and I am for 
continuing to write in the one it has 
taken us centuries to perfect. I don’t 
think thirty years is enough time for 
the complete refutation of standard 
meanings for common English words. 











ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly, Jr. 


Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 77 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are 
available to collectors, artists 
and galleries. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


BOOKS 


ART 2 ARCHITECTURE © CRAFT 








We specialize in books of the above sub- 
jects. Volumes, comp.ete sets, and Libraries 
bought and sold. Inquiries welcome. Send for 
our latest catalog listing hundreds of new 
and used books and rare collectors’ items. 


B. R. ARTCRAFT CO., P. 0. Box 6827, Baltimore 4, Md. 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


FRANK HERRMANN 
3006 Wilshire 


Gouaches . 
RALPH HULET 
Boulevard Watercolors 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
Los Angeles t UMNI SHOW 
SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. §7 GALLERY New York, 22 








Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Public Auction Sale 
February 21 at 8:15 


NOTABLE 
PAINTINGS 


From the Collection 
of the Late 


MR AND MRS 
CHARLES E. F. 
McCANN 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE HEIRS 


Including Works by 
ROMNEY - REYNOLDS 
HOPPNER - VAN DYCK 

LANCRET - BOZE 

GILBERT STUART 

AND OTHERS 


Together with a Group of 


FINE PAINTINGS 
FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Including Property of 


THE DANIEL AND FLORENCE 
GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 
Sold by Order of the Directors 


WORKS BY GOYA 
RAFFAELINO DEL GARBO 
TOMMASO DI STEFANO 
BOUCHER - MOSNIER 
MALLET - OTHERS 


EXHIBITION FROM 
FEBRUARY 17 


WEEKDAYS—9 TO 5 
CLOSED SUNDAY 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


Donna Polyvena Spinola, Marchesa de 
Legaies, by Van Dyck. In McCann 
Sale at Parke-Bernet on February 21. 


The Auction Mart 


Paintings 


Hals: Laughing Child (P-B, Bass) Rosen- 
ee eR ee $15,500 
Perugino: Madonna and Child (P-B, Bass) 
Private Collector 


Rembrandt: Zacharias in the Temple (P-B, 
Bass) E. J. Roussek, Agt. 

Renoir: Antibes (P-B, Schapiro) 
Ruel Ga'leries 

Rubens: The Crowning of Roxana 
Bass) Rosenberg & Striebel 

Van Cleve: Portrait of a Young Lady (P-B, 
OED aks, Webs IONE, SERIE: dcceunssnsebinnecvaseces 7,000 

Van Ruisdael: Three Old Oaks (P-B, Bass) 
Private CoblectOr ......cccscccccccssssccscccssccsseeess 5,000 

Gauguin: Le Mas (P-B, Putritz) 
Chambrun 

Renoir: Femme au Chapeau Blanc # 
ea 

Degas: Apres le Bain (P-B, Puritz) Jacques 
Chambrun 

Degas: Femme S'Essuyant 
Puritz) Durand-Ruel 

Renoir: La Mer (P-B, Puritz) E. A. Sil- 
berman 

Monet: Antibes (P-B, Puritz) Kurt Stern.. 


Durand- 
8,000 


6,900 


Jacques 
5.000 


le Cou 


Etchings 


Van Dyck: Jus‘us Suttermans 
piro) Wm, H. Schab 

Schongauer: Christ and the Virgin En- 
throned (P-B, Schapiro) Wm. H. Schwab 1,500 

Rembrandt: Saint Je ome Reading in an 
Italian Landscape (P-B, Schapiro) Charles 
Sessler 

McBey: Dawn, The Camel Patrol Setting 
Out (P-B, Schapiro) Arthur H. Harlow .. 

Zorn: An Irish Girl (P-B, Schapiro) M. 
SN IR: ccknwniaceinnccessemnpbienbebecnepsonee> 1,225 


Furniture and Decorations 


Georgian Si'ver Supper Service (P-B, 
Evans) Sullivan, Donovan & Heenahan..$ 1,500 

Oriental Lowes‘oft Porcelain Dinner Ser- 
vice (P-B, Evans) Private Collector .... 

Pair Louis XV Commodes (P-B, Evans) 
E. Holt, Agt. 

Pair Queen Anne Silver Amorial Straw- 
berry Dishes (P-B, Evans) Sullivan, 
Donovan & Heenahan 

Ste-ling Silver Fate ure Service 
Evans) Private Collector 


1,400 


. 


Armor 


Complete suit of tilting armor, German 
eirea 1550 (P-B, Rhinelander) Chas. 
Hellmich $ 

Miniature Equestrian Knight Armed for 
Tilting (P-B, Rhinelander) Jas. Gra- 
ham & Sons 


Auction Calendar 


February 5 and 6. Monday and Tuesday after. 
noons and evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Americana Collection formed by C. G. Litt 
of Chicago, Illinois, Extensive and valuaby 
private collection of original editions, first eq. 
tions, imprints, maps, pertaining to the Weg 
and Far West. In addition, books about Ing. 
ans, Indian fighting, Mormonism and New Eng. 
land. Now on exhibition. 


February 9, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gq. 
leries; Property consigned by M. Granfar ang 
T. Lalezari of Teheran, Persian. Victorian lusty 
vases and chandeliers. Oriental Lowestoft ang 
Vienna porcelains, mainly made for the Pe. 
sian market. Also Persian brocades and meta 
ware. A group of Victorian cut glass bowls 
urn, and vases, and Victorian overlay glasses 
and a number of hurricane lamps. Exhibition 
from Feb. 3. 


February 10, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Berng 
Gal'eries: Property of Mrs. William Alison Ap. 
derson. English and American XVIII centuy 
furniture and decorations. Paintings. Prints, 4 
collection of eleven scale ship models of Eng. 
lish and American origin. Georgian and sterling 
silver. Fine table china and glass. Orient] 
rugs. Among the outstanding pieces, a Charles 
II palisander tallcase clock by Samuel Knibd, 
circa 1665, formerly in the collection of King 
George IV of England: and Adam satinwood 
demilune commode; a set of eight Chippendal 
ladder-back dining chairs; a Hepplewhite ser. 
pentine sideboard, American, circa 1790, an 
other choice pieces. Exhibition from Feb. 3. 


February 13-17, Tuesday through Saturday after. 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part VI, Ameri. 
eana Collection of the Late Mrs. J. Amory 
Haskell. Early American furniture, American 
cut glass, Staffordshire, lustre pitchers, silve 
and silver-plated ware, pewter, samplers, tex 
tiles; together with fine modern ahina ani 
glass. Oriental rugs, and genre paintings. Ex- 
hibition from February 10. 


February 19, Monday afternoon and _ evening. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part III of the stock 
of The American Autograph Shop, Merion, Pa. 
Autograph letters, documents and manuscripts 
pertaining to the American Revolution, Amer 
ican Navy, Civil War, Presidents, Signers, Med- 
ical, Dramatic, Rush and Colonial events, ete. 
Exhibition from Feb. 12. 


February 20, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Etchings and Engravings, Property of 
Harry Russel Farjeon, others. Etchings, en 
gravings, lithographs and drawings by Amer 
ican, English, French, Dutch and German art 
ists. Exhibition from February 12. 


February 21, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Paintings from the Collection of the 
Late Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. F. McCann, 
others. Works by Romney. Reynolds, Hoppner, 
Van Dyck, Lancret, Gilbert Stuart, Clouet, Cor. 
neille de Lyon, Cornelius de Vos, Studio of 
Memling and Frans Pourbus, and other art 
ists. Also a group of fine paintings from other 
collections inc’uding work by di Petro, Vivarini, 
Basaiti, di Stefano, Raffaellino del Garbo, Titian, 
Goya, and works by 18th and 19th centuy 
artists. Exhibition from Feb. 17. 


February 20 and 21, Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday morning and afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Sale on the Premises of 1025 Park 
Avenue, Contents of the Residence of the Late 
Ethel de Koven Hudson. French and English 
XVIII century period and reproduction furti- 
ture, and a group of Italian Renaissance furn- 
ture. Aubusson rugs. Bronze doré furniture. 
etc. Exhibition on the premises of 1025 Park 
Avenue Feb. 19 and Feb. 20 from 9 to 12. 


February 24, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Italian Renaissance Furniture and 
Decorations. Property of George R. Hann. Er 
hibition from February 17. 


The London Mart 


Keen competition for old pictures and 
drawings has been evident at Christie 
sales recently. The more important mas 
ters and the prices for them, include: 
The Virgin Weeping Over the Body of 
the Dead Christ, ascribed to Tintoretto, 
$4,410. This small picture had cost $396 
at Christie’s a little more than a cel 
tury ago. The Raising of Lazarus (on 
panel with arched top), by Lucas val 
Leyden, was sold for $2,436. Philip I 
of Spain by Anthony Mor, $1,342. Flow 
ers in a Vase, painted on copper by J: 
van Huysum, $1,344, The Conjuror by 
N. Hone, $1,048. A small chalk drawing 
of a river scene with cattle by Gains 
borough brought $567.—R. B. 


The Art Digest 
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Old and New England 
[Continued from page 7] 


purn points out in the catalogue, Eng- 
lish portraits were decorations (and 
yery harmonious ones) for Georgian 
rooms, but Devis’ conversation piece, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull, is also a portrait of 
the room itself. In this procession of the 
nobility and gentry, the high-placed and 
their off-springs, there is an abundance 
of beauty and fine painting. But with 
few exceptions the appeal is objective 
and to the mind, seldom touching the 
heart and imagination. 

What is dead art? When is it dead 
and when is it sleeping? Certainly it 
is either one or the other when it ceases 
to speak to the beholder. El Greco 
slept for centuries—until Meier-Graefe 
rediscovered him in 1907. During his 
long Rip Van Winkle period the French 
court and boudoir school and the ele- 
gant British portraitists flourished in 
popular approval. Seldom has there 
been a greater pendulum swing than 
between the 19th and 20th centuries. 
El Greco is again in tune with the tur- 
bulent times, and Fragonard and Law- 
rence are silent. The latter belong to 
a time so utterly different of blood 
count and pulse beat from our own, 
that, while still highly valued for their 
virtues, they now fail in that final and 
most vital test—communication. Mozart 
was a great solace during the depres- 
sion. A count of radio hours given to 
composers’ work would now probably 
find the heroic Beethoven leading the 
field by lengths. 

The decline of popularity of the Eng- 
lish portrait painters in all probability 
followed that of the stock market— 











Americans were no longer building bar- 
onial halls and buying ancestors suit- 
able to the rooms. Is this particular 
segment of art dead or asleep? I’d say 
asleep. Beautiful women and distin- 
guished gentlemen will always have 
their appeal, however fluctuating. Just 
now our own homespun ancestors speak 
to us in ringing tones of fortitude and 
courage. 


For those who are too far away to see 
Old and New England, now free to the 
public until its closing on February 18, 
I highly recommend the excellent and 
copiously illustrated catalogue ($1.50). 
Accompanying the plates, arranged com- 
parison-wise as is the exhibition, are 
a series of lucid, intelligent and decided- 
ly readable monographs written by 
Mr. Washburn that are as enlightening 
as they are entertaining.—Jo GIsBs. 


California League Show 


The First Annual Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings, for California resident artist 
members of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, will be held at the 
Pent House Gallery in San Francisco 
from April 15 to May 7. Prizes of $200 
in war bonds are offered. Canvases lim- 
ited in size to 25 x 30 inches will be re- 
ceivable at the Pent House Gallery 
from April 1 to 6. 


National Serigraph Annual 


The National Serigraph Society (for- 
merly known as the Silk Screen Group) 
announces its sixth annual exhibition 
to be held at the International Print 
Society, 38 West Fifty-Seventh Street, 
New York City, from February 3 to 24. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLECTOR AUTHORIZES 
GIMBELS TO CLEAR 300 PAINTINGS 


AT 25% T0 50% OFF 


Every single solitary picture in 
this Philadelphian’s collection is 
a stupendous buy and investment. 
“For Weal or Woe,” (signed), 
by W. Dendy Sadler, English, 
1854-1923, is just one of the 
superb paintings in this collec- 


tion. All are subject to prior sale. 
Gimbels Fifth Floor. 


imbel Brothers 
33rd Street and Broadway 


New York 1,N. Y. 





February 1, 1945 


“FOR WEAL OR WOE”’ by W. D. Sadler. Was $2,798, now $1,398. Size 52 x 62 inches. 


lowa Was First 


Elizabeth A. Moeller, director of the 
Davenport (Iowa) Municipal Art Gal- 
lery, has called our attention to a show- 
ing of Grant Wood’s portrait of his 
sister, Nan, that was overlooked in our 
account of the acquisition of that paint- 
ing by Encyclopedia Britannica (see 
(DicEst, Jan. 1). 

Miss Moeller writes that “Portrait of 
Nan was exhibited in the Second Annu- 
al Exhibition of Art and Artists Along 
the Mississippi in April, 1941, under au- 
thorization of and by the artist. This 
was the initial public showing of the 
picture according to Grant Wood him- 
self. Wood took personal interest in our 
regional project and even offered to 
bring the picture to us, personally and 
by auto, from his home in Iowa City. 
He preferred to have us exhibit this 
canvas rather than another which we 
had in mind, and he preferred not to 
subject it to conditions which pictures 
meet under ordinary conditions of trans- 
portation. Hence it was a highly per- 
sonal matter to him.” 


Minnesota Sculpture Show 


Sculptors with present or past resi- 
dence in Minnesota, North or South Da- 
kota, Iowa or Wisconsin are invited to 
submit work to the Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, for the sculpture show 
opening May 1. All works executed dur- 
ing the past five years and never be- 
fore shown in the Minnesota show are 
eligible. Preliminary judging from pho- 
tographs for out of town entries will 
be done April 1st. Actual pieces will be 
judged April 15. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS, SCULPTURE AND PRINTS BY 
NEGRO ARTISTS OF AMERICA. Apr. 1- 
28. Atlanta University. Open to all negro 
artists. Media: oils, sculpture, prints. 
Prizes totalling $1400. Work due March 22. 
For further information write Chairman, 
Exhibition Committee, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Indiana, Pa. 


2ND ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 28-May 28. State Teach- 
ers College. Open to all artists. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Prizes of $350. En- 
try fee $2.00. Entry cards due Apr. 10. 
Work due Apr. 20. For further informa- 
tion write Orval Kipp, Director of Art De- 
—— State Teachers College, Indiana, 
a. 


Jackson, Miss. 


4TH ANNUAL NATIONAL WATERCOLOR 
EXHIBITION. April 1-30. Municipal Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, gouache, drawings, tempera and pas- 
tels. Jury. Prizes of $100. Entry cards 
and work due March 20. For further in- 
formation write Mississippi Art Associa- 
tion, Municipal Art Gallery, 839 North 
State Street, Jackson, Miss. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


4TH NATIONAL PRINT AND DRAWING 
EXHIBITION. May 1-30. Laguna Beach 
Art Gallery. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards available March 1. 
Entry cards due Apr. 20. Work due Apr. 
25. For further information write George 
N. Brown, Exhibition Chairman, c/o La- 
guna Beach Art Gallery, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


53RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS. April 21-May 19. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to members of the 
Association. Media: oil, watercolor, black 
and white, sculpture, ete. Jury. Prizes 
Work due April 11. For further informa- 
tion write Miss Josephine Droege, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

119TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Mar. 14-Apr. 11. National Acad- 
emy of Design. Open to all artists. Media: 
oils, sculpture, designs for architecture. 


WEBER 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL 


Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 13. For fur- 
ther information write National Academy 
of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28. 
AWARDS 
in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Comp tition. Three prizes of $50.00, 
$25.00 and $15.00, and five Honorable Men- 
tions of $5.00 each for High School Art 
Students. Regional Exhibitions and a Na- 
tional Exhibition at the Carnegie Institute 
of Pittsburgh. Art teachers write for en- 
try blanks to M. M. Engel, 470 West 34th 


St., New York City. Closing date March. 
Oakland, Calif. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS AND 


SCULPTURE. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. Oakland Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: oils 
and sculpture. Jury. Work due Feb. 18. 
For further information write Oakland 
Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 


Portland, Maine 


62ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 4-Apr. 
1. Sweat Memorial Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. En- 
trance fee $1.00 for 1 to 3 works. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards and work due Feb. 20 
at Portland Society of Art, 111 High, Street, 
Portland 3, Maine. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


9TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- 
TION. Apr. 11-May 6. San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel and tempera. No entry 
fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 18. 
Work due Feb. 23. For further information 
write Registrar, San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


17TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 7- 
Apr. 1. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all 
artists. Media: all print. Entrance fee 
$1.00. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 10. Prints due Feb. 14. For fur- 
ther information and entry cards write 
R. C. Lee, 534 East 80th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N, Y. 


10TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART- 
ISTS OF THE UPPER HUDSON. Apr. 25- 
June 3. Albany Institute of History and 
Art. Open to artists living within 100 miles 
of Albany. Media: oils, watercolors, pastels 
and sculpture not previously shown at the 
Institute. Jury. Purchase prize. No entry 
ecards. Work due by April 14. For further 
information write John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
Albany Imstitute of History and Art, 125 
Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW. March 1-21. Edwin Watts Chubb 
Gallery, Ohio University. Open to resi- 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Penn., Ky. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. $150 in prizes. Entry cards 
due Feb. 12. Work due Feb. 2-22. For 
entry cards and further information write 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 


PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 


ARTISTS’ 


MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 





Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fin 
Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGGU 
April, 1945. Birmingham Public Lib 
Open to members who must be natives 
2-year residents of the South. Media: 
watercolor, pastels, tempera, sculp 
graphic art, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work 
by March 9, 1945. For further informatio, 
write Miss Ethel Hutson, Secretary-Tregg. 
urer, Southern States Art League, 737 
Panola Street, New Orleans, 18, La. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


11TH ANNUAL WESTERN NEW York 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 7-Apr. 1. Albright 
Art Gallery. Open to residents of Wester 
New York. Entry cards due Feb. 8. Wor 
due Feb. 17. For further information writ 
Ethel Hoffman, Albright Art Gallery, Buf. 
falo, New York. 


Burlington, Vt. 


ANNUAL NORTH VERMONT ARTIsts 
EXHIBITION. Mar., 1945. Robert Hy 
Fleming Museum. Open to all Vermont art. 
ists and those who have spent time in Ver. 
mont during the year. Media: oil, water. 
color, pastels, charcoal, black and white, 
lithographs, etchings, block prints. Ep. 
trance fee $1.00. Jury. Awards. Entry 
ecards due Feb. 15. Work due Feb. 
For further information write Harold § 
a Chairman, 15 Nash Place, Burling. 
ton, Vt. 


Dallas, Tex. 


16TH ANNUAL DALLAS ALLIED ART 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 25-Apr. 25. Dalla 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to residents of 
Dallas County. Media: all. No entrance 
fee. Jury. Prizes totaling $1,000. Entries 
and entry cards due Mar. 10. Fer further 
information write Jerry Bywaters, Direc 
tor, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair 
Park, Dallas 10, Texas. 


Detroit, Mich. 


PALETTE AND BRUSH CLUB. Apr. 1-15. 
Hudson’s Fine Art Galleries. For member 
only. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. No 
prizes. For further information write Mr. 
H. E. Nichols, Chairman, 17146 Chapel, 
Detroit 19, Mich. 


Lowell, Mass. 


YEAR ’ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler's 
Birthplace. Open to all artists. Media: all 
Entry fee $1.50. For further information 
write John G. Wolcott, President, 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL EX- 


HIBITION. Apr. 8-May 6. Park 
Fine Arts Center. Open to residents 
Ohio, West Va., Va., Ky., Penn., 


Washington, D. C. Media: oils and water 
colors. Entry cards available. Jury. Prize. 
Entry cards due March 26. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


6TH ANNUAL COLOR PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 1-30. Philadelphia Print Club. 
“Open to active members. Media: original 
prints in color, any medium. Jury. Entry 
fee $100 to non-members. Entrv crds due 
before Feb. 26 c/o Wuanita Smith, 1010 
Clinton St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Work due 
March 10 at The Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


ANNUAL ROCHESTER FINGER LAKES 
EXHIBITION. Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery. Open to artists of 19 counties in 
Western New York. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
No fees. Entry blanks due Apr. 21. Work 
due Apr. 23. For further information write 
Miss Isabel C. Herdle, Assistant Director, 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, Roches 
ter 7, New York. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA ARTISTS ANNUAL EXHIBI 
TION. May 1-31. Philbrook Art Center 
Open to all Oklahoma Artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, prints. Entry fee 50c for each 
entry. Jury. Three prizes in each medium. 
Entries due Apr. 24. For further informa- 
tion write Bernard Frazier, Philbrook At 
Center, 2727 Rockford Road, Tulsa 5, Okla 


Syracuse, Ind. 


6TH ANNIVERSARY WAWASEE ART 
GALLERY. Mar.-Oct. Wawasee Art’ Gal- 


lery. Open to all artists. Media: oil, water 
color, pastel, etching and woodcarving. En- 
trance fee $5.00. Jury. Prizes. Entry c@ 

due. Feb. 15. Entries-due.Mar. 15. For fut 
ther information write F; E. Marsh, Diree 
tor, Wawasee Art Gallefy, Syracuse, Ind 


Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL ARMY COMPETITION EXHL 
BITION. July 1-31. National Gallery, o 
Art. Open to all soldiers. Media: painting, 
sculpture, drawing, etc. Prizes. Send em 
tries to local service command headquat 
ters for preliminary regional exhibition 
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Art Book Library 


By JuDITH Kaye REED=**==* 





“George Grosz: 30 Drawings & Water- 
colors.” Introduction by Walter Meh- 
ring. New York: Erich S. Herrmann. 
$5.50. (4 color plates.) 


“George Grosz Drawings.” Introduction 
by the artist. New York: H. Bittner & 
Co. 52 plates, 16 pp. of text. $12.00. (3 
drawings reproduced in color.) 


Now that numerous national exhibi- 
tions are emphasizing the importance 
of drawing as a major art medium, the 
two new publications of drawings by 
George Grosz are doubly welcome, pre- 
senting as they do two phases of the 
work of one of our best contemporary 
draughtsmen. Each of the books is 


. 2.1 beautifully prepared; they cover differ- 


ent periods of the artist’s career. 


The Herrmann spiral-bound book con- 
tains many of Grosz’ political satires, ex- 
ecuted during his life in Germany, from 
1915 through the World War and its 
catastrophic aftermath. Among the in- 
vective cartoons which made Grosz 


re} famous throughout Europe are repro- 


duced: the bitter Two War Veterans; 
the prophetic Masterman (dated 1928); 
the powerful, terror-dazed Survivor and 
the two Nazi indictments, After the 
Questioning and A Writer He Is (in 
color). Among the recent works, pro- 
duced since Grosz’ arrival in the United 
States in 1932, are some beautiful and 
meticulously portrayed New England 
landscapes, 

For the second publication of his 








of 





works, “George Grosz Drawings,” 
which consists largely of his investiga- 
tion of natural forms and painting 
studies, the artist has written his own 
introduction, explaining his change in 
style. 

After this book was published the 
artist wrote: “Most people have never 
appreciated the artistic element in my 
work; they have been aware only of the 
subject matter and its political impli- 
cations. That fight which gave me cour- 
age and which I enjoyed, was not bad 
and I take nothing back. But since I 
was and am not a journalist, I could 
not continue the battle with stupid ob- 
stinacy after it was lost ... Had I done 
so I would only have repeated myself 
endlessly.” 

That Grosz escaped this perdition of 
art is obvious from the masterly draw- 
ings reproduced. Looking through both 
books (each of which contains opposing 
examples of his two styles) one is struck 
by this contrast: the terrible hatred or 
contempt which marks the early Ger- 
man and Nazi drawings and the equally 
compelling tenderness of such works 
as the portrait of Evelyn C. or Peter 
Writing. And the contrast too, between 
despised subject matter and its beauti- 
ful and careful execution is likewise 
striking. Grosz explains the contradic- 
tion: “To understand the stupid bru- 
tality of killers,” he has said, “you 
must be able to sense the naive charm 
of a beautiful body.” 

The Bittner book, printed on thick 
paper, contains about a dozen subtly- 
defined portraits and numerous figure 
studies. Most of the sketches for paint- 
tings are made from draped dummies, 
a method of working of which Grosz 
seems to be fond. The clearly articulated 
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landscape drawings reproduced show 





yet another facet of his recent work. 
Three of the plates were hand-colored 
by the Charlize Brakely Studio with 
about 30 stencils under the supervision 
of the artist. The book is bound in buck- 
ram and back and cover are stamped 
in gold. 


“Married Life: 24 Lithographs,” by 
Honoré Daumier. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. $5.50. 


This second Daumier publication by 
the Pantheon Press (“Law and Jus- 
tice” was published last year) is a de- 
lightful collector’s item kindly priced 
for the layman’s purse. A brilliant 
satirist, Daumier was also able to set 
down with tenderness and respect those 
rare moments in which humdrum 
couples are elevated to the rapturous 
sphere of the poets: see La Vue, with 
its family of three entranced by a sliver 
of moon, or the amorous middle-aged 
Pénélope in Ulysse et Pénélope. For his 
satirical eye Daumier’s world was as 
fertile as now: a husband retains his 
isolation behind an oversize newspaper, 
a radioless couple yawn with exaspera- 
tion and boredom, a family visits an 
art gallery to be amazed and enlight- 
ened. 

Each picture in the portfolio is ready 
to be framed and an accompanying 
booklet lists the titles as they appeared 
when the prints were introduced in Le 
Charivari magazine in the 1840's. 


Stopped for the Duration 

The American College Society of 
Print Collectors, of which Marques E. 
Reitzel is national chairman, has sus- 
pended activities until after the war. 
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Pain din Glorida 
CLEARWATER 
MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
affliated with the CLEARWATER 
ArT Museum, conducts daily 


classes. Portrait, landscape, still 
life, in all media. 


Ask for a copy of our School 
Program giving full particulars. 


Pennsylvania Academy 
[Continued from page 5] 


L. K. Morris, Enrico Donati and Fein- 
inger. The last named was represented 
with the most emotional work we have 
seen of his recently. 

The school of the self-taught that has 
long been threatening to make an art 
education a thing to be buried behind 
the barn in secrecy was represented 
sparsely. The primitives most in evi- 
dence are: Morris Hirshfield, Horace 
Pippin and Philadelphia’s own Jesse 
Drew-Bear. Pippin’s Uncle Tom lacks 
the painstaking care that has previous- 
ly marked his work, while Jessie Drew- 


Walter Stuempfig contribute excelley 
and diverse beach scenes. The Jon Coy. 
bino was a new and fine departure fo, 
the artist. The Henry Varnum Poor ang 
the Waldo Peirce exude joie de vivre 
Robert Riggs’ attempt to paint arrestg 
motion is highly static, while Raphag) 
Soyer’s awkward soldier spoils an other. 
wise good painting. 

Joseph De Martini’s spacious poo 
room scene is satisfying, as is Raphag 
Gleitsmann’s small rich landscape, Jean 
Liberte, Franklin Watkins, Russe} 
Cowles, Ogden Pleissner, Richard Lahey, 
Louis Bosa and Francis Speight are each 
well represented. Jean V/atson justifies 
the earlier promise of her Art Alliance 


STUDY ART IN FLORIDA 


NORTON GALLERY 
AND 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH 


Bear’s effort seemed mostly simply that. 

Moving to other pastures, the Morris 
Graves seemed textureless, at least for 
him. Kantor’s highly plastic semi-ab- 
stract, Karl Knath’s well controlled 
space and Bradley W. Tomlin’s consid- 


show of a few seasons back. Revington 
Arthur contributes to both humor ani 
good painting as does Louis Bouche, 
Walter E. Baum continues to make of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country some. 
thing very individual and solid. Kar 


Modern studios 
built around a 
beautiful patio. 
Open the year 
‘round. Write for 


FLORIDA information. 


ART CLASSES— 


Painting — Sculpture — Drawing 

PICKEN - GROSS - BINDRUM - CITRON 

New Classes Start February 5 
Send for Catalogue D. 


Huse eS AMat School 
iTepett’ BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, W. Y. NE 8-5000 


ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


Sculpture - Painting - Drawing - Ceramics 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SUMMER—WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


88 COLUMBUS AVE. AT LINCOLN SQUARE 


TR. 4-2928 


Spring term 1945 


NEW YORK CITY 
now in session 


in Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 


Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write for regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Broadway at College @ Oakland 11 © Calif. 
a a 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director »6 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 11, 1944 to May 25, 1945 
Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


JOSEPH J. SCHEPP 
PORTRAIT CLASS 


Foundation for Paintin 2 


Carnegie Hall Studio 912 
56th Street & 7th Avenue Entrance 
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ered abstract stood out. In the case of 
Howard Warshaw’s imposing canvas, I 
suspect it is good, but it is unfortunately 
so hung that a good view is impossible. 

I liked David Burliuk’s sense of pig- 
ment, but was disappointed in Milton 
Avery’s Man by a Waterfall, which 
seemed to come dangerously close to 
straight caricature. Darrel Austin’s The 
Croquet Game, with its three well 
placed figures and cool textured greens, 
is one of the artist’s best efforts to date. 

Hubert Davis’ expressionistic snow- 
scape is an honest canvas with much 
clean painting involved. 

Joe Jones’ charming calligraphic 
sketch and Maurice Sterne’s facile, 
though solid, seashore idyll prove that 
it isn’t necessary to wear a hair shirt 
to produce valid art. 

If Cameron Booth learns color con- 
trol some fine painting will be on the 
way. And, speaking of control, that is 
the one serious lack in June Groff’s 
otherwise excellent painting. Both art- 
ists could gain by studying the balance 
and rhythms in Abraham Hankin’s Fish- 
erman’s Dream. At the risk of seeming 
testy, why does Lucius Crowell spoil 
an otherwise fine bit of romantic paint- 
ing by floating his signature across the 
canvas on a cotton cloud? 


Julian Levi, Walter Reinsel and 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 


INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 


WORCESTER ART 


Zerbe seems to have been sabotaged by 
compositional difficulties. Frederick 
Haucke’s At. the Shore of the Inner 
Ocean, with its haunting reds and greep- 
ish figure, is a carefully planned and ip. 
tensely personal canvas. 

Fine portraits include Sigmund 
Menke’s Tola previously mentioned; a 
Walt Kuhn Clown that is a peak per. 
formance in his career, Wayman Adams 
masterly analysis of W. C. Fields’ more 
serious side, and in a different vein, John 
Carroll’s portrait of his wife. Alexander 
Brook’s quiet and penetrating Sandy 
and Leon. Karp’s study of a boy ap 
pealed to me more than did Eugene 
Speicher’s prize winner. 

The war provided subject matter for 
relatively few of the exhibitors, and 
Benton Spruance’s Riders of the Apoc- 
alypse is by far the most successful can- 
vas in this direction. 

The imitators are present and I will 
leave them nameless, but was obliged to 
take two looks to make sure, in one 
case, that Cézanne hadn’t come back 
to life; in another, to check on a close 
Miro. 

Franklin Watkins, Russell Cowles, 
Hermon More, Morris Kantor and 
Charles Sheeler were the jurors respom 
sible for assembling this provocative 
and stimulating annual—BEN WOLF. 

WATERCOLOR 


0 Hi A RA COURSE 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS ~ 


“The School of Modern Art” 
SPRING SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 


Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 
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first fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
jystration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
gted course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many a and prizes. Distin- 
faculty. Catalo; - Louise B. Ballinger, 

r. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 












Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 


falletins on request. 
DISIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

ie gew quarters in th: Museum bullding on Huntington Avenue. 
felmited contact with Museum collection through study and 
jatares. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
. |im, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceram- 
» |. Scholarship competition May §. Russell T. Smith, 
fad of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 





Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 


Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 


ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, 


atter for 
ors, and 
le Apoc- 
sful can- 





Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address: 


Keaneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1945 

Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 

tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


Lio YT IMSiTUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Crafts, Drafting. Teacher Training. 
Aceredited. Winter term, January 29. 66th year. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinols, Box 432 
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Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
ADIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
- and Art and B. M. 

y For Catalogue and Information address: 

The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
_ AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 
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Shryock in Kansas City 


Burnett H. Shryock, newly appointed 
head of the art department at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, is losing no 
time getting about matters of art ina 
practical manner. 

He writes: “I’m opening a Little Gal- 
lery in February in the green house 
with pine paneled movable screens, and 
the first show will be a group of 66 
Kansas City artists, including the great 
Benton. The gallery will be compatible 
with the students’ idea of earthiness 
this time, for it is run in connection 
with the new recreation room—Jelly 
Joint in student vernacular—and they 
will have to go through it to buy a 
book or have a coke. This will really 
get Art to the man with a book—or 
the man with a coke.” 


Ephraim Doner Debut 


Ephraim Doner’s first New York show, 
held at the New School for Social Re- 
search this past fortnight, introduced 
a stimulating and rewarding painter. 
Working in clear controlled color and 
palette knife impasto, this Russian art- 
ist paints the wild freshness of a New 
England coast or the charged heat of a 
Southern landscape. The feel of the sea 
is in Guana Rocks and Sakonnet Point; 
and the brooding canvas, Vultures, with 
its thatched native huts and warm 
brown earth, is also very effective. 

A versatile painter, Doner does equal- 
ly well with a simple studio composi- 
tion, Self Portrait, Fragment. A study 
of a hat, jacket and shoes, it maintains 
the level of vigorous and imaginative 
painting set by the other exhibits. 

—J. K. R. 


20th Century French Painting 


The Cincinnati Art Museum is the 
current host to the exhibition of “French 
Paintings of the 20th Century” through 
Feb. 18. The exhibition, which covers 
work produced from 1900 to 1939 and 
contains pictures by nearly all the im- 
portant French moderns, is sponsored 
by the French Republic and circulated 
through the French Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Assembled by Andre Seligmann 
from dealers and private collectors 
throughout the United States, the ex- 
hibition is a comprehensive review of 
the various trends which had their be- 
ginnings in late 19th century France. 


Phelan Fellowship Open 


A fellowship of the James D. Phelan 
Awards will be given this year to a 
portrait painter. Applicants must be 
Californians between the ages of 20 and 
30 years. Further information is avail- 
able from trustees of the estate of the 
late Senator Phelan, 832 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 
sc Hod art education centers. Fashion, in- 


terior, advertising, industrial de- 
Confers 





sign. Textile eng., design; painting, 
illustration, sculpture, art educa- 
tion. 16 bldgs., textile plant, stu- 
dios, labs, museum, dorms, the- 
atre. Cu!tural and social prozram. 


B.P.A.@Md Coed. Established 1877. Catalog. 
18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 


B.S. 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endewment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 














TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





MAUP LA CHARME 


OIL PAINTING—DRAWING 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 2 West 67th St., N. Y. C. 





RINGLING “eI 


Study Painting, Ilustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


Sereccts, FLORIDA 


Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 
mANSAS 
ciTy 


Special courses in industrial post-war de- 

sign. Drawing, painting, sculpture, ceram- 

ics, advertising design, fashion design and 

illustration, interior design. Outstanding 
faculty. Credits transferable. Low tuition. Scholar- 
ships. Beautiful campus. Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1484, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 WN. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 


WILLIAM FISHER 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


INSTRUCTION FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE — FIGURE — LIFE 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y¥. C. GRamercy 5-7159 
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School of Design for Women 


100th Year, Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 
ty jewelry, pottery, industrial 

esigning. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 








PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


LEAR 





STUART STUDIOS, Room 52 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Name icine nitasiaaceeieadi 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


: F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 57th Street, 


: WILFORD S. CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL TREASURER 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


: ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


EDMUND MAGRATH 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. 


Florence Lloyd Hohmann, 


306 Rossiter Avenue, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, 


HOBART NICHOLS, CARLTON PENNY, 


ORLANDO 


ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


OUR BIG EVENT 


ANNUAL DINNER 
of the 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


SALMAGUNDI CLuB, 47 FirrH AVENUE 


to be held as usual at 


, New York City 


February 24th, 1945, at 6 P.M. 


Awards will be made to State Chapters for the best 


Art Week and prizes given. 


showings made in American 


Our New Honor Roll Fund will award its scrolls to 16 who have been cited. by 
their own States and for whom they have set up this honor. 


Your Officers and Board Members will report. There will be a program of interest 
which will be announced later. 


It is necessary to have reservations made as early as possible so do not delay 


with yours. Many are already in. Mail yours or call 


Miss Mildred Nevitt Kelley 
630 Lexington Avenue 


Tel. 


WI-2 8920 


SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 
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THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 


New Members to Our Board 


The League is to be congratulate 
on the addition of three new member 
to our National Board of Directors. 

These are William H. Gompert, D; 
Gustave J. Noback and Frederick Whi. 
aker, who are listed alphabetically ang 
not with any idea of relative impor. 
tance, for each is outstanding in his 
field and will add prestige to our organ. 
ization. 


With the League, politics does not 
enter into the qualifications for Boarg 
Membership. They are singled out and 
invited to the place because it is felt 
they have something to contribute to 
the cause and will work in the imper. 
sonal way necessary to achieve results 
for the art and artists of the country, 


They receive no renumeration other 
than the conscious feeling of rendering 
this useful service. So it requires those 
who understand the problems confront- 
ing the artistic profession and who will 
sink their personal concerns. 


Such people are hard to find who are 
qualified and self-sacrificing and can 
or will give their time. So we feel we 
are honored and helped by the accep- 
tances by these men of Membership on 
the National Board. 


Fair Jury Plan Attacked 

Attacks are being made and in- 
stigated on the plan for Fair Juries for 
exhibitions and competitions. This was 
to be expected, and as expected, they 
have resorted to name-calling and the 
use of invective. 


The League will give attention to 
this subject in the next issue, being en- 
gaged presently with our Annual Din- 
ner and Meeting and other matters 
which must have attention. 

One thing which has been ignored and 
which is unanswerable is that the Fair 
Jury Plan has worked in every instance 
where it has been tried and will work— 
that it is fair—which the attackers are 
not. Furthermore, it is honest and im- 
partial, which these people would have 
a hard time proving of themselves. 


Copyright—an Intangible Thing 

On the 20th of January, the Appellate 
Division in New York unanimously up- 
held Justice Elder of the Supreme 
Court, dismissing an action brought by 
the Hotel Edison Company against the 
American Society of Composers, Av- 
thors and Publishers, The Company 
sought an injunction alleging the So- 
ciety had “created a monopoly” in the 
performance of musical compositions,” 
and had compelled the Hotel Company 
to pay license fees to use the music. [i 
It claimed its business activities had 
been restricted. 

In writing his opinion Justice Elder 
uses language which seems very clear 
and convincing and will be of interest 
to artists for the parallel is obvious. He jj 
says: 

“No claim is made that the defendant, 
ASCAP deals in any commodity; it is 
engaged solely in licensing intangible 
rights created and conferred upon its 
members by copyright laws of the 
United States; a copyright is an intan- 
gible thing, it is not trade or com- 
merce.” 

The copyright on a work of art is 
surely within that ruling. 


The Ari Digest 
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Why Are Professional People 
fasy Marks? 


Again the League feels the necessity 
of warning its artist members that some 
gre being circularized to send in their 
biographies, as they have been selected 
as worthy of being included in a book 
it is proposed to publish—another book 
of Who's It in this or that field. 


In an explanatory enclosure it tells 
how you may be able to have a copy of 
this valuable work for just a few dol- 
lars and there is a subscription blank, 
and just to get your further interest, 
you are asked to send along your photo- 
graph. Why, goodness only knows for 
we have not yet seen any in which pic- 
tures are produced. 


If the subscription is not included 
with your biography, chances are that 
the sketch of your life will get lost 
smewhere, which should make little 
difference to you, for generally only a 
few books are printed and no one who 
wil be of any business, financial or 
other use to you will ever see one. 

Every once in a while something of 
this kind is attempted, coming as near 
the “Who’s Who In America” pattern 
as possible—ever since the first volume 
of this recognized work was put out 
sme forty-five years ago, There have 
been fraud orders issued in consequence 
and many court actions, but new ways 
are found to capitalize on the old for- 
mula, and you remember what Barnum 
said. 

We can’t mention names or tell you 
nt to go into this or that one, but 
we may urge you to stop, look and lis- 
ten, and if you are not very sure, keep 
your money in your pocket and send 
your photograph to someone who will 
appreciate it. 


Another Error of Omission 


In the New York Times of January 

léth was quite a lengthy telegraphic 
news item covering the presentation of 
a bust of Arthur Hugh Clough, the 
English poet who lived in Charleston 
asa boy. 
There follows a story of his boyhood 
there and how the pedestal of the 
statue was donated by quite a galaxy 
of authors, It lists all their names. But 
throughout the entire narrative, not a 
single mention is made of the sculptor 
—without whose work all this ceremony 
could not have taken place. It was 
the thing which got all those men to 
subscribe to the project. It was the 
hing looked at and spoken about, but 
the man whose artistic genius created 
it was completely ignored. 


There can be little disputing the fact 
this is sloppy reporting and it is some- 
thing of a reflection on the editors who 
bass by such glaring omissions. But it 
Sdone so frequently that just possibly 
ithas come to be an accepted practice. 


California Show 


We have much pride in the achieve- 
ments of our live California Chapter 
Which is certainly doing great things 
for the Golden State, so it is with much 
bleasure we are announcing the First 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings, 
April 15 to May 7, for California resi- 






















































































t members of the American Artists 
*tofessional League by the Pent House 


Gallery, 133 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

This is the first time on the Pacific 
Coast that League members have been 
so honored. Prizes of $200 in War Bonds 
are offered. Paintings will be received 
April 1st to 6th. Canvases limited in 
size to 25 x 30, not previously shown in 
the Pent House Gallery. 


A Thought on Memorials 


Our own Bruce Douglas makes this 
further observation on this subject: 
“Napoleon I conceived with a great 
deal of assistance the Arc de Triomphe, 
and Napoleon III the Paris Opera. 
Which in your opinion is more respected 
and loved by the French people? One 
can hear beautiful music in the Chicago 
Memorial Stadium, but does it recall 
memories aS much as a moment’s ob- 
servation of St. Gaudens’ Sherman? I 
am convinced that size and utility are 
not necessary to stimulate memories, 
but on the contrary, beauty and dig- 
nity will do much more over a period 
of years.” 
—ALBERT T. REID. 


Ullman Memorial 
[Continued from page 9] 


of the pale stone walls of the dairy at 
Arcouest, the rich verdure of open 
meadows, the tremulous filagree of 
leaves against the purity of a pale sky. 

There is an appealing contrast be- 
tween the surety of the artist and his 
precision of expression and the evident 
emotional reaction to the thing seen. 
There always appears to be an inevita- 
bility between the subject and the art- 
ist’s rendering of it. 

A tender, yet reticent life of Ullman 
and a discriminating criticism of his 
work by his father, Eugene Paul UII- 
man; an intelligent catalog foreword 
by Guy Pene du Bois; a discerning com- 
ment on his work by Georges Phillipart 
and a personal tribute to the man, his 
loyalty, and complete selflessness ren- 
dered by a fellow worker in the Amer- 
ican Field Service, Bill Wallace, ac- 
company the show. Yet in reality noth- 
ing is needed to characterize the man 
and the artist after viewing this ex- 
hibition of his eloquent and gifted 
work.—MaARGARET BREUNING. 


Ralph M. Pearson 
[Continued from page 24] 


—like the memory of an antique Elysian 
world vaguely discerned in our dreams. 
Both of these show the instinctive feel- 
ing of great musicians for the purely 
physical beauty of tone—its sensuous 
loveliness—its unending variety of col- 
or.” 

Here Mr. Stokowski, himself borrow- 
ing the terminology of another art, ex- 
plains the rich values of pure or ab- 
stract music. He shows that these 
values can be apart from or in addition 
to subject theme. Elsewhere he says, 
“The music itself will create in us the 
emotions of which we are capable.” 

The Modern Movement has added to 
pictures the qualities, experiences and 
values which Mr. Stokowski so ably de- 
scribes. By so doing it has rescued pic- 
torial art from the decadence of natu- 
ralism and returned it to the great cre- 
ation and design tradition of the ages. 


*Simon & Schuster, N. Y. 1943. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art To Feb. 10: Negro Art; Masks 
by W. T. Benda. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Feb. 16: Impressionism, 

ATHENS. GA. 

Art Gallery, University of Ga. To 
Feb. 12: Southern States Art 
League; To Feb. 15: Mary and 
Edirin Sheier, Pottery. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery To Mar. 1: 
Classical Bronze Sculpture. 

BOSTON. MASS. 

Fine Arts Theatre To Feb. 28: 
Works of Henry Bahm. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Feb. 
12: Paintings by Alphonse J. Shel- 
ton: Feb. 12-24: Sculpture Ex- 
hibition. 

Institute of Modern Art 7o Feb. 25: 
Soutine and Chagall. 

Boris Mirski Art Galtery Jo Feb. 
25: Modern Mevricans. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 18: 
Post-War Exhibition. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries Zo Feb. 
10: Boston Society of Watercolor 
Painters. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Feb. 18 
Cleveland Watercolors; Feb. 4-28: 
Buffalo Society of Artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Feb.: Whistler; To 
Feb. 17: Graphic Art in Flanders 
and Holland. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Mar. 12: Prints 
by Leopoldo Mendez; To Mar. 19: 
Naval Aviation Training Cartoons. 

Findlay Galleries Feb.: Paintings by 
Robert Brackman 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 18: 20th Cen- 
tury French Paintings; Rembrandt 
Etchings; French Graphic Art; 
Feb. 6-27: Variety in Abstraction; 
Feb. 10-25: Helenrose Reis and 
Grace Denier. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum To Feb. 
11: Contemporary American Paint- 
ings; Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Artist Mem- 
ber Exhibition. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Feb. 4: Paint- 
ings by Charles Burchfield; Feb.: 
Thorne Miniature Rooms. 
1030 Gallery To Feb. 10: 
colors by Paul Weighardat. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts Feb. 1-14 
Paintings by Thomas Eakins; Feb. 
Russian Icons. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 6. 
Sculpture by William Zorach., 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To Feb. 11 
Works of Reginald Neal; Feb. 4 
18: Print Exhibition; Feb. 8-26 
“What Is Modern Painting. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Feb.: 
ings by Charles Demuth. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum 7o Mar. 4: 
Art of the African Negro 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts Feb. 1-28: Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Cumberland Valley Artists. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Art Association Feb.: Med 
iteranean Art; Modern Art. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 4-18: 
Abbott Naval Aviation Paintings; 
Annual Exkibition of Houston Art- 
ists. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Febd.: 
Portraits; Prints from Lessing Ro- 
senwald Collection. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson 
Feb.: Ceramics. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum Feb. 
1-28: Painters and Sculptors Club; 
Feb. 2-28: 8S. MacDonald-Wright 
Paintings; Feb. 11-Apr. 15: Draw- 
ing Biennial. 

Stendahl Galleries To Feb. 10: Ab- 
stractions by Audrey Skaling. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Feb. 4-25: 
Paintings by Van Gogh; Modern 
Paintings. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Jo Feb. 
11: Paintings by Lillian Garrett; 
Milwaukee Printmakers’ Annual. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Feb. 7- 
28: Daumier Prints. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Water- 


Paint 


Gallery 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Feb. 24: Art of 18'h Century 
France; Feb. 10-Mar. 10: Portrait 
Engravings. 

Walker Art Center To Feb. 20: 
Works of LeCorbusier. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today To Feb. 10: Lay 
Member Award Erhibi‘ion; Feb. 
12-24: Paintings by Ruth Starr 
Pore, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Gallery of Fine Arts To Feb. 
18: Paintings by Cezanne; French 
Printa and Draiinas. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith Colleze Museum of Art To 
Feh, 22: Paintings by Jean Charlot. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsvivania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Feb. 25: Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

Art Alliance To Feb. 15: Pain’ings 
by Grace T. Van Sciver; Feb. 138- 
Mar. 11: Pastels and Drawings by 
Darrel Austin. 

Artists Gallery To Feb. 7: Water- 
colors by Edna P. Brandau and 
Virginia Dillmore. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art To 
Feh. 11: 17th Ceniury Landscape 
Printa, 

Print Club 7o Feb. 16: 
by James McBey. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Feb. 11: 
Charles K. Smith Collection; Wa- 
tercolors by Mark Coomer. 
Women's City Club Feb.: Paintings 
by Mrs. Edward Warwick, Mar- 
garetta Archambault, Matilda Tur- 
ner. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Feb. 
“Portrait of America.” 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Feb. 7-25: Mod- 
ern Dutch Art. 


Watercolors 


1-Mar. 4: 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o Feb. 28: 
Chinese Sculpture; Feb. 1-28: New 
Names in American Art. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Mnseum of Art To Feb. 18: Old and 
New England. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginin Museum of Fine Arts To 
Feb. 18: Needlework Exhibi.ion. 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 

Rochester Memorial Art Gallery 
Feb. 5-28: Paintings by Carl Peters 
and Clara FE. Langenbach. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Feb. 1-28: Group 
Erhibition; Feb. 10-Mar, 12: An- 
nual American Erhibition. 

Eleanor Smith Galleries Feb. 5-17: 
aaa by Mary Aubrey Keat- 
ng. 

£T. PAUL. MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery and School of Art 
Feh. 4-25: Sea and Shoe; Print 
Exhibition. 

SACRAMENTO. CALIF. 

Croeker Art Gallery Feb. 1-28: J. 8. 
Detlie Abx'ractions: Feb. 4 26: 
Modern Paintings; Feb. 11-25; Por- 
traita by Alfred Jonniauzx. 

SAN ANTONIO. TEX. 

Witte Memoria! Museum Feb, 1-15: 
Americana 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Feb. 1-25: Art for the Home 
Front; Group Exhibiiion; Feb. 1- 
28: Watercolor Group. 

Pent House Gallery Feb.: Contempo- 
rary California Artists. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Feb. 5: San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation Annuals; To Feb. 18: Lead- 
ing Art Trends; To Feb. 25: An- 
nual Drawing and Print Exhibition. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. 

San Jose State College To Feb. 
Prairie Print Makers. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Feb. 1-28: Scuipg 
by J. K. Halliburton; Wa 
by Julius Delbos. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Feb, 
Merchant Seamen of the JU; 
Nations; Feb. 7-28: Painiingg 
Charles Burchfield. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Swope Art Gallery To Feb, 
Paintings by Louis Betts, 
Breckenridge, Glen Henshaw; Fa 
8-Mar. 8: Potteries. 2 
TOLEDO, OHIO i 
Toledo Museum of Art Feb.: Paing) 
ings by Walt Dehner. 4 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Feb. 6-Mep, 
6: Contemporary Paintings; Paigg” 
ings by Emil Bist:ram; Americ 
Indian Paintings; Sculpture by Man 
guret Reese. ’ 


Ci 


WASHINGTON, D. C. . 
Corcoran Gallery of Art To Fe 
14: Washington Watercolor Club, 
National Gallery, Smithsonian In 
tution To Feb. 11: Aqua.ints ty) 
Kathleen Macy Finn; Feb. 1-96) 
Modern Cuban Painters; Feb. 1h 
Mar. 11: Drypoints by Gene Kloss, 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery and School of 3 
Feb. 9-25: Group Exhibition; Color 
Woodblocks. 

WINTER PARK, FLA. 

Morse Gallery of Art To Feb. 15: | 
Arts in Therapy; Feb.: Paintingg 
from Metropolitan Collection. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

Art Institute of Zanesville Feb; 
“Fantasy in Paint.’ 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
10: Paintings by Mervin Jules; 
From Feb. 12: Paintings by Ben- 
jamin Kopman. 

H. V. Allison and Co. (32E57) To 
Feb. 28: Etchings and Lithographs. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Feb. 10: Paintings by Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz. 

An American Place (509 Madison at 
53) To Mar. 3: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Feb. 
16: Sculpture and Sculptor’s Draw- 

ings. 
Artist Associates (138W15) Feb 
5-17: Exhibition Intime. 
Art Headquarters (345 
Feb. 12-Mar. 5: Annot. 
Art of This Century (30W57) To 
Feb. 10: Paintings by Mark Roth- 
ko; From Feb. 12: Sculpture by 
Giacometti; Bottles by Lawrence 
Vail. 
Associates American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Feb. 10: Paintings 
by Joe Jones; Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Work 
of Henry Botkin. 
Babcock Gallery (38E57) Feb. 5- 
17: Paintings by Edward Rosen- 
feld. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Feb.: Pain‘ings by Canessa. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
10: Modern Paintings; From Feb. 
12: Paintings by F. Matousek. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) 7o Feb. 
10: Paintings by Quita Brodhead; 
Feb. 5-17: Paintings by Stella 
Snead. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery 
Feb. 3-17: A. E. Gallatin. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To Feb. 25: Paintings by 
Jose Maria Velasco. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) 
Feb. 5: American Sculpture. 
Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Feb.: 
Modern French Prints. 
Chapellier Gallery (48E57) Feb.: 
English Landscapes and Portraits. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Feb. 9: Paintings by Virginia Pac- 
cassi. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) 7o Feb. 
10: Paintings by Reuben Tam; 
Feb. 13-Mar. 3: Frescoes and 
Sculpture by George L. K. Morris. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Feb. 6-28: 
Toulouse-Lautrec at 16. 
Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
Feb.: Old Masters. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Feb. 28: Group Exhibition. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) Feb. 5-19: 
8th Street Gallery Association. 


Madison) 


(15E57) 


From 


Feigl Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
To Feb. 28: Modern Paintings. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
15: Painiings by William Ferguson. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 Park 
at 57) Feb.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican Portraits. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Feb.: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W. 
Feb.: Eugen Spiro 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Feb. 17: 
“American Autumn.” 

International Print Society (38W 
57) Feb. 5-24: Silk Screen Print 
Exhibition. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
Feb.: The Life of George Washing- 
ton in Paintings and Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Through 
Feb.: Watercolors by Drewes. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Feb. 5-24: 
Dutch Masters of the 17’h Contury. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To Feb. 
10: Oils and Watercolors by Gif- 
ford Beal; Feb. 12-Mar. 8: Paint- 
ings by Andree Ruellan. 

L’Atelier Gallery (129W56) To Feb. 
14: Watercolors by Albert Jacquez. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
Feb. 5-28: Paintings by Everett 
Spruce. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Feb. 28: Early Paintings from the 
Gallery Group; Italian Drawings 
and Etchings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To Feb. 
10: Paintings by Louis Donato. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Feb. 

15: Watercolor Group. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Feb. 
10: Paintings by Ellwood Graham; 
Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Sculpture by Mo- 
charniuk. 

Pierre Matisse (41E57) Feb. 5-24: 
Joan Miro. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) From Jan. 31: William 
Mount; Feb.: 16th Century French 
Prints. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Feb. 10: Paintings by Guston. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Feb. 
10: Louis Ritman; From Feb. 12; 
Watercolors by Eliot O'Hara, 

Morton Galleries (222W59) Through 
Feb. 10: Watercolors by Robert 
Lietz. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Feb.: The Lesson of War Housing; 
“Power in the Pacific.” 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Feb.: New Loan Exhibi- 
tion, 

Jerome Myers Gallery (56th and 7th 


57) Through 


Ave.) Self-Portraits by Jerome My 4 
ers. 

National Academy (1083 Fifth) 
Feb. 7: American Watercolor i 
ciety Annual. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Feb. 5-2) 
American and European Group, 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Febs 
European and American Masters, 
Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (0M 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington 
30) Feb.: Paintings by John F. 


Kensett. 
Nierendorf (53E57) Feb.: Bertoia, 
To Fe 


Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
15: French Masters. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Feb. $-112 
Paintings by A. Kroll and M. Né& 
son. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Feb. & 
24: Paintings by Eugene Paul UL 
man. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Fed. t 
Mar. 1: Member's Exhibition. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Mar. a9 
Modern French Paintings. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Feb. 1 
Dilsizian. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) | 
Through Feb. 17: Paintings 
Morris Kantor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Rivers 
Drive) To Feb. 18: Prints by 
Northwest Printmakers and Chee 
cago Society of Artists. 


RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich Ave.)7 
To Feb. 10: Group Exhibition. 
Paul Rosenberg (16E57) Feb. & 
Mar 8: Paintings by Max Weba@.a 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Feb. 
Old Masters. ; 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Feb. 
10: Will Barnet, Cameron Booth. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 

Feb.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maidet 
Lane) Feb.: Old Mas ers. 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) Feb! 
Old Masters. 3 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Febs) 
Old Masters. : 
Studio Guild (130W57) To Feb. 7 
Watercolors by Gertrude Herrit® 
Howe. 

Valentine Gallery (55E57) To Feb. 
12: Nudes by Eilshemius. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) Feb. 5-Mar. 8: Paintings OW, 
Edward John Stevens. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Feb: 
8: 1945 Annual Exhibition. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Feb 
10: Works of Paul Ullman. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To F 
24: Paintings by Morris Graves.> 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Febs 
Old Masters. 4 
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